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Chronicle 


The War.—The British have made some progress east 
of Hargicourt, near Villaret and north of St. Quentin. 
The French have gained a notable local success in the 
region of St. Souplet. The Germans 
advanced a short distance north of 
the Cauriéres Wood, northeast of 
Verdun, but the French regained almost all the territory. 
The German offensive east of Riga has been halted by 
the Russian counter-offensive. In Rumania the Rus- 
sians, south of Radautz, and the Rumanians, west of 
Ocana, have gained small local successes. 

The Italians have taken the summit of Monte San 
Gabriele as the result of uninterrupted fighting for the 
space of three weeks, during which this important posi- 
tion has changed hands repeatedly. 
It would appear that it is now se- 
curely held by Italy, as its main sup- 
porting points have been taken from the Austrians. The 
victory was assured as soon as the Italians had secured 
the Dol Hill and the Gargaro Basin. It has been very 
costly to both sides, but its importance can scarcely be 
overestimated. The way is now open to Laibach, and 
one of the principal obstacles to the advance on Trieste 
has been removed. 

The War Revenue Bill, which provides for taxes ag- 
gregating, according to the estimates of the Senate 
Financial Committee, a total sum of $2,416,670,000 was 
finally passed by the Senate on Sep- 
tember 10, the vote being 69 to 4. 
Senator La Follette attempted to 
substitute an entire bill calling for a levy of $3,500,000,- 
000, but the amendment was defeated by a vote of 65 to 
15. Nearly four months had elapsed since the bill was 
introduced. 

The bill came before the House two days later, and 
was sent to conference, from which it will emerge, ac- 
cording to expectations, in about ten days, practically in 
the form given it by the Senate. One of the principal 
points of dispute is the increase on first and second class 
mail rates; another matter of disagreement is the tax 
on war profits; income and inheritance taxes will also 
be subjected to considerable discussion; but no serious 
difficulty is anticipated, although the Senate has added 
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$547,750,000 to the House draft of the bill. The three 
principal items of taxation, as passed by the Senate, are 
incomes, war excess profits and distilled spirits, which 
will yield, if agreed to by Congress, respectively, $842,- 
200,000, $1,060,000,000 and $135,000,000. 

According to press dispatches, the Imperial German 
and Austro-Hungarian letters patent decreeing a new 
Polish State were communicated to the people of Poland, 
on September 16, by Governor-Gen- 
eral von Beseler. The form of gov- 
ernment contemplated is a constitu- 
tional monarchy based on direct universal suffrage. 
During the period of the war the Central Powers will 
occupy Poland for defensive purposes. For the present 
a triumvirate of regents will represent the Crown; this 
triumvirate will appoint a Prime Minister who has power 
to summon a Cabinet. These agencies will in turn 
select a temporary Council of State, which will be the 
forerunner of a Parliament to be elected later by popular 
vote. This temporary body will be a legislative organ- 
ization, but no laws can be passed that will interfere 
with the military operation of this war. Moreover, the 
new State will have no authority to make treaties with 
foreign nations, during the war. The Prime Minister 
will be a responsible factor in the proposed organization 
and will sign all decrees with the regents. 

Argentina has given prompt official expression to her 
resentment against Count von Luxburg, [Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to Argentina and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the German Empire. On Septem- 
ber 12 he was dismissed by President 
Irigoyen, without having been given 
an opportunity to present his case. His dismissal, to- 
gether with passports, was communicated to the German 
legation in the following note of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Worship: 


Mr. Minister: 

You having ceased to be persona grata to the Argentine Gov- 
ernment that Government has decided to deliver to you your 
passports, which I transmit herewith by order of his Excellency, 
the President of the nation. 

The introducer of embassies has instructions to assist you in 
your immediate departure from the territory of the republic. 
God keep you. H. PueyrreDon. 


New Polish 
State 


Sweden as an Inter- 
mediary 
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At the same time the Argentine Minister at Berlin was 
instructed to inform the German Foreign Office that 
Count von Luxburg has been given his passports and to 
ask for an explanation of the telegrams. Popular feel- 
ing ran high in Buenos Ayres, and forcible measures had 
to be employed to prevent the destruction of German 
property. No action was taken against Sweden, and the 
Foreign Office at Stockholm stated that Baron Loewen, 
the Swedish Minister to Argentina, would not be re- 
called, as the Swedish Legation had acted in good faith 
and was ignorant of the contents of the telegrams. 

The Swedish Foreign office, while not communicating 
officially with other nations, issued a statement in which 
attention is called to the fact that the United States com- 
municated through Sweden with Constantinople; but it 
has been pointed out at Washington that the parallel 
fails because Sweden was not asked to forward any tele- 
grams to Turkey before April 10, and also because Swe- 
den had insisted that the telegrams be submitted in 
French to the Swedish Foreign Office. 

Sweden also stated that in the opinion of the Swedish 
Minister the agreement made with Great Britain in the 
summer of 1915, to the effect that the transmission of 
messages from Germany should cease, applied only to 
messages to North America and not to other neutral 
States. Great Britain did not understand the agreement 
in this restricted sense and has asked Sweden for an ex- 
planation. Count Wrangel, Swedish Minister to Great 
Britain, has left London for the Continent on leave of 
absence. France has demanded explanations. 

The principal point in Sweden’s explanation is con- 
tained in the following paragraph: 


The telegram mentioned in the American statement was writ- 
ten in code, and in transmitting it the Swedish Minister was by 
that reason unable to decipher it. Whether its contents were 
as reported is a point which the first duty of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment must be to confirm, and its next action must be to get 
an explanation from Germany if it be found that any misuse 
has taken place. Sweden will also, without regard to any ref- 
erence inade to her, take measures to prevent any repetition of 
the incident. No application as to the cessation of the transmis- 
sion of telegrams from Germany to the Argentine Republic has 
yet been made either by the British or American Governments, 
even now or at any earlier period. 


Admiral Lindman, in an informal talk with represen- 
tatives of the Associated Press, declared that Sweden 
realized the seriousness of the situation, and intended to 
do everything to settle it satisfactorily; that the 
transmission of messages from Germany had been 
stopped absolutely and would not be resumed; that 
the Swedish Government had not the slightest idea of the 
contents of the messages and would not have transmitted 
them, had they been known, and that strong representa- 
tions had been made to Germany and explanations de- 
manded. 

Secretary Lansing has contradicted the reports circu- 
lated by the Press, that the United States intended to 
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punish Sweden by a stricter embargo. His statement 


follows: 


I observe that some of the papers continue to publish the 
view that we are going possibly to punish Sweden for some of 
the acts of her officials. There is absolutely nothing in that. 
We have the friendliest feeling toward the Swedish people. 


This statement was only one evidence of a wide-spread 
disposition to think kindly of Sweden, although there 
has been expressed general surprise, tinged with popular 
indignation in Sweden, and with deep resentment in 
Argentina, that the Legation should have forwarded 
telegrams in German code, without knowledge of their 
contents, thus exposing Sweden to her present embar- 
rassing situation. The general impression seems to be 
that the Swedish Government has not been party to the 
transmission of the message, but a victim of corrupt 
officials. This impression has gained weight from the 
fact that the United States has not made a diplomatic 
incident of the disclosures, and also because Sweden has 
instructed the Minister of Justice to inaugurate investi- 
gations. Already the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has received leave of absence, and other 
changes in the Swedish Foreign Office are predictea, 
among them the retirement of Admiral Lindman, whose 
good faith is not questioned, but whose hold on popular 
confidence has been considerably weakened. 

The further disclosures of German activity in Mexico 
in inducing Swedish officials to violate neutrality have 
been made, it is said, not with the purpose of discredit- 
ing Sweden, but’ in order to expose German duplicity. 
The letter of Herr von Eckhardt, the German Minister 
to Mexico, contains conclusive evidence that Folke Cron- 
holm, Chargé d’Affaires of the Swedish Legation in 
Mexico made illegitimate use of the privilege of trans- 
mitting messages over the British cables. The character 
of the messages so sent is sufficiently surmised from the 
fact that Cronholm found it necessary to deliver them in 
person under cover of night to the telegraph office, that 
he did not “disguise his sympathy for Germany,” “ en- 
tered into close relations ” with the German Legation, was 
“the only diplomat through whom information from a 
hostile camp could be obtained,” and that the decoration 
which Herr von Eckhardt asked for him was to be kept 
a deep secret until after the war so as “not to excite 
the enemy’s suspicion.” It is taken for granted that 
Cronholm forwarded information concerning the sail- 
ings of ships from American ports in order to facilitate 
the work of German submarines. He was removed 
from the Swedish Legation on February 24. Mexico, 
according to Luis Cabrero, a leader in the Mexican 
Congress, does not think it necessary to take official 
cognizance of the matter by action or declaration. Von 
Eckhardt has denied that he ever sent any communica- 
tion through Cronholm or ever wrote a communication 
recommending him for a decoration. 

German comment has been restricted to the unofficial 
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and semi-official newspapers. For the most part they 
restrict their words to an attack on American morality, 
ridiculing the fondness of the United States “ for deal- 
ing with stolen documents.” While they find fault with 
Count von Luxburg for carelessness, they maintain that 
Sweden’s action was not an offense against neutrality, 
but that the publication of the letters by the United States 
was a diplomatic offense against Sweden’s neutrality. 


France.—After considerable wrangling the new 
French Ministry was formed by Paul Painlevé, on 
Friday, September 14. Painlevé is Premier and will con- 
tinue to act as Minister of War. 
The other members are _ Ribot, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Peret, 
Minister of Justice; Steeg, Minister of the Interior; 
Chaumet, Minister of Marine; Loucheur, Minister of 
Munitions; Klotz, Minister of Finance; Besnard, Minis- 
ter of Colonies; Claveille, Minister of Transports; Vin- 
cent, Minister of Education; Renard, Minister of 
Labor ; Clementel, Minister of Commerce; David, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture; Long, Minister of Provisions ; Frank- 
lin-Pouillon, Minister of Missions abroad. The Under 
Secretaries are as follows: Goddart, Medical Services; 
Dumesnreil, Aviation; Mourier, General Administra- 
tion; Masse, Military Justice and Pension; Breton, Mu- 
nitions; Peytral, Interior; Bouerley, Finance; Morel, 
Commerce; Demonzie, Merchant Marine and Trans- 
ports; Metin, Blockade; Dalimier, Fine Arts. Among 
the new Ministers are five Senators, eleven Deputies and 
two, Loucheur and Claveille, who do not belong to Par- 
liament. The Under Secretaries are all members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Sixteen of the Cabinet have 
previously been Ministers or Under Secretaries, three 
have been Premiers. Painlevé represents the Socialist 
Republican group, the Socialist Radicals have three mem- 
bers, the Socialist Left three, the Republican Union of 
the Senate two, the Republicans of the Left one and 
the Radical Republican Union seven members. Seven 
members of the Ribot Ministry have places in the new 
Cabinet. The Unified Socialists are unrepresented and 
as a consequence constitute an element of danger to the 
Ministry. Through their leader, M. Thomas, they ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the Cabinet and deplore the 
lack of a program for reorganization. The action of 
the United Socialists is vigorously condemned by the 
press which likens their opposition to the work of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates in Russia. That 
the new Cabinet will endeavor to prosecute the war with 
vigor seems certain. A writer in Gaulois speaks the mind 
of the people when he says: 

I permit myself to place under the eyes of Painlevée the pro- 
gram that Ribot set forth: “Apply as quickly as possible 
judicial sanction to all criminal faults that are at present under 
trial. Neglect nothing to discover the authors of the attempt 
against the national defense. Let no personal consideration of 


any individual interfere with carrying on the war with all 
energy. Interfere with no rights of the people, providing their 


The Mumistry 
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exercise does not encourage propagandas that would serve to 
demoralize the country.” 

The action of the Unified Socialists is being watched 
with interest. 

The Pope’s plea for peace has been received in France 
with respect, if not with any degree of enthusiasm. 
The more influential papers speak of 
it frankly but not bitterly. The 
Figaro comes nearest to an unfair 
criticism in these words: 


The Pope’s Plea 


Who would have the right to feel astonishment if, for instance, 
Benedict XV., who still regards Austria as a great Catholic 
Power, should take particular interest in her fate? Should 
we reject a priori the hypothesis of an intervention of the Pope, 
provoked, perhaps unknown to the Holy Father, in a more or 
less direct manner by Austria herself, and responding more or 
less to the manifest desires and interests of Austria? On the 
contrary, it is very probable, and it is not making a reproach 
to the Pope to say so. But we cannot forget the part played by 
Austria in this war. It was not that of the principal author. No, 
but it was that of the necessary accomplice. And we have no 
proof of her repentance. 


The Libre Parole asks when and how the Holy 
Father’s appeal will bear fruit and answers by declaring: 


The first condition would evidently be the acceptance of the 
general ideas of the Pontifical document as the base of discus- 
sion by the Central Empires; the evacuation of the invaded ter- 
ritories; the recognition of the rights of peoples; reparation for 
damages; guarantees for future peace. We must admit that the 
Central Empires, or, at least, Germany, are in no way disposed 
to do so yet, and that it will be necessary to constrain them by 
force of arms to accept the first condition. Our soldiers and 
those of our Allies are equal to that task. Benedict XV. will 
have opened the eyes of everyone to the fact that Germany is 
responsible for the continuation of hostilities, and that Ger- 
many’s insane hope to be able to satisfy at least a part of her 
ambition is to-day the obstacle to the conclusion of peace. 


La Croix, commenting on the absence of immediate 
results from the appeal, says: 


A fruit should not be gathered till it is ripe. Doubtlessly this 
fruit is not yet ripe. We are none the less grateful to the Holy 
Father for his noble action. He will not yet obtain success, but 
his initiative, by its concrete character, will nevertheless cause 
the question of peace to take a step forward. That is in itself 
a great blessing. The conflagration is spreading over 
the whole world. The Pope’s voice will soon be the only one 
to make itself heard with impartiality above the din of arms. 
Let us respect that voice. Let us be grateful to the Head of the 
Church for his charitable and pacific efforts. Let all, even his 
adversaries, treat him as Napoleon I. said he ought to be treat- 
ed, that is to say, as if he had a powerful army behind him. 


These comments are hopeful at least. 


Ireland.—A recent issue of the Leader prints a highly 
interesting article on Sinn Fein, outlining in a trenchant 
style the aims of this group of patriots: 

, . The wave of national enthusiasm that is 

Sinn Fein and : > 

now sweeping over the country is not due, 

Frestom as apologists for the Irish Party would 

have us believe, to a mental aberration or fit of midsummer 
madness, but is rather the expression of the innate political 
good sense of the Irish people. Sinn Fein is not so much a 
policy as a principle. No people would be worthy of freedom, 
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and no people could ever hope to win their freedom, unless 
they had at least the will to be free. And so the first task of 
the Sinn Fein leaders must be to educate the people of Ireland, 
who have been degraded by centuries of slavery and debased 
by years of political meanness and corruption up to the idea of 
freedom. We are really better Redmondites than the 
Redmondites themselves. John Bull is naturally a higgler, and 
will always try to get you to compromise by taking less than 
you ask. If we had never abated the O’Connellite demand for 
Repeal, England would probably have tried to stop our mouths 
long since by giving us Home Rule. But the Irish Party hav- 
ing accepted with such gratitude the bill introduced in 1912, 
it was whittled down in its passage through Parliament. Again, 
the Irish Party were content and grateful, and the Cabinet, find- 
ing them so backboneless, offered them county option, and when 
that had been accepted it was explained that all that could then 
be given was the “clean cut” of the six counties. The Irish 
Party gratefully accepted that also, and God knows to what 
lengths they would not then have gone had not the country 
risen in its wrath and repudiated them. 

On the other hand, the policy of defiance and self-reliance 
pursued by the Sinn Feiners during the last few months has so 
impressed England that there is a very strong probability of 
her offering us not merely Gladstonian Home Rule, but actually 
Colonial Home Rule, though in 1912 the latter seemed almost 
as unattainable as a Republic. Indeed, the best tactics to pur- 
sue, even if we only wanted Home Rule, would be to make a 
The Irish Party’s policy of 
loyal and 


furious demand for a Republic. 
lowering the flag and professing themselves ultra 
grateful was insane even from their own standpoint, because 
England never believed in their professions and was determined 
never to concede anything that she could help. If you wish 
to understand the measure of her distrust even of those who 
were always so anxious to proclaim themselves her dutiful sub- 
jects you have only to read Section 2 of the Government of 
Ireland Act. If England could be induced to do justice to Ire- 
land by Irish loyalty and dutiful service to her, then Mr. Red- 
mond should have succeeded as no Irish leader has ever done. 
No man ‘could have tried to do more for her than he did. Yet 
she betrayed him at every hand’s turn, and kicked him about 
like a pair of old boots. 

In the altered circumstances that now prevail,” however, Ire- 
land would not be satisfied with mere Home Rule, and there 
seems every possibility that by pursuing Sinn Fein methods we 
can achieve a great deal more. The policy of appealing to the 
Peace Conference was regarded by many people as chimerical 
when it. was first mooted, but its practicability is now impress- 
ing itself on everybody. Even John Dillon and, I think, the 
Freeman are toying with the idea. No matter how the war 
ends, England is not going to have it all her own way at the 
settlement. Her allies certainly, and her enemies probably, will 
all have a big say in the matter, and none of the nations repre- 
sented at the Conference will have any interest in seeing Ire- 
land kept in bondage except herself. Indeed, their interests will 
be all the other way, and we all like to see justice done to our 
fellow-man when it either suits us or does not cost us anything. 
Some people seek to waive aside the Peace Conference idea by 
saying that the Irish representatives will not be admitted to the 
It does not seem to me to matter very much whether 
we are directly represented or not. We can wield enough po- 
litical influence in America to see that the United States 
representatives raise the Irish question, and it will be very 
much in the interests of Russia and certain other great Powers 
to see that the matter is properly considered. And, having 
regard to all England’s professions of love for the small na- 
tions and President Wilson’s various statements of the aims 
for which America is fighting, it will not be easy to make a 
case against Ireland’s demand. 


gathering. 
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Indeed, the only case that England could make in the matter 
would be to point to Redmond. For if Redmond correctly in- 
terpreted the feelings of the Irish people when he offered our 
blood and treasure to England at the beginning of the war, 
then we would have had no right to appeal to a Peace Con- 
ference. For men do not usually go forth to die willingly for 
a Power that oppresses them. But if Ireland continues to re- 
pudiate Redmond and his party, and makes it clear to the world 
that she is dissatisfied and demands her full rights as a Sov- 
ereign State, then England’s only argument against us will be 
taken out of her mouth. Wherefore, must the Irish Party be 
swept out of existence. ‘They have shown themselves men of no 
real national instincts, and at every critical moment they have 
endeavored to save England’s face, and it is only by making it 
clear that they are not authorized to speak for us that we can 
hope to establish our claims before the nations of the world. 

The strongest proof of.the fact that the Peace Conference 
is going to afford us a unique opportunity of winning our rights 
is to be found in the British Government’s anxiety to keep us 
away from it. It was not for nothing that Arthur Balfour and 
Bonar Law and Walter Long were transformed into Home 
Rulers, and the Convention that is now sitting under the pro- 
tection of the Defense of the Realm Act is striking evidence of 
the strength of our position. How acute the international sit- 
uation must be is shown by the fact that, even in the middle 
of the war, England found it necessary to take the humiliating 
step of releasing the men who had aimed at her heart the deadly 
blow known as’ Easter Week. We have all the cards in our 
hands if we know how to play them. 

From this it would appear that contrary to popular 
opinion some of the leaders of Sinn Fein would be con- 
tent with Colonial Home Rule. ’ 

Russia.—-Apparently the revolt of Korniloff came to 
end in the arrest of the leader on 
September 14. On that day Gen- 
eral Alexieff, Chief of Staff, sent 
this wire to Kerensky. 


a sudden 
The Revolt 


At ten o'clock last night General Korniloff and Generals 
Lukomsky and Romanovsky and Colonel Pleustobevsky-Pliush- 
khen were arrested. The members of the commission of inquiry 
are due at Mohilev at midnight, and the arrested persons will 
be given into their hands. Such other officers as the commis- 
sion selects also will be arrested. All the troops at Mohilev are 
true to the Provisional Government and recognize my authority. 

Just at present it is impossible to say how wide-spread 
the revolt was. It is certain, however, that Korniloff 
was within thirty miles of Petrograd, for on September 
12 he marched into Gatchina, after it had been evacu- 
ated by loyal troops. The situation is not yet clear, for 
the different groups of politicians are fighting each other 
vigorously, and the Boishevikis, who have grown very 
powerful, have declared for extreme radicalism. They 
demand that not gnly Social Democrats but all repre- 
seritatives of landed proprietors be excluded from power. 
Their program also calls for the abolition of private 
property, working class control over production, confis- 
cation of war profits, heavy taxation of capital and an 
immediate invitation to the countries at war to conclude 
peace. In the midst of all this turmoil Kerensky an- 
nounced a temporary Cabinet and proclaimed Russia a 


republic. 
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Catholic Students and State Scholarships 


JosepH V. McKee, M.A. 


ACH year the State of New York, under the Act 
iy signed by Governor Sulzer in 1913, awards 

3,000 scholarships to the graduates of high 
schools throughout the State, on their records made in 
the Regents’ Examinations. These scholarships have a 
monetary value of $100 a year for four years, or $400 
in all. They carry no restrictions with them as to the 
course or college. 

Upon the students’ entrance into the institution of 
his choice, his account is credited with the payment of 
$100 a year, the money itself being turned over to the 
college, on warrant to the State treasurer. Thus where 
the tuition fee of a college is $150 a year, the State pays 
the $100 and the lesser amount is left for the student 
to meet. The most important feature of the law is that 
the student has the fullest freedom to enter any college 
whose courses appeal to him. In this way the boy or 
girl is assisted financially and the college enrolls another 
student, both benefiting under the generosity of the State 
in its liberal educational grant of $300,000 annually. 

A day or so ago the names of the winners of this 
year’s awards were published in the daily papers. The 
boy who headed the list had been a student at De Witt 
Clinton High School. The second, a girl, I believe, had 
attended Hunter College; the third had studied at 
another city high school. A perusal of the list shows 
that outside of one or two instances, an almost abso- 
lute minimum, our Catholic institutions of learning are 
not represented. Of this fund of $300,000 of public 
money only a little over two or three per cent goes to 
Catholic children, or to Catholic colleges. 

Why should this condition exist? What are the rea- 
sons why this substantial aid should not go to our Cath- 
olic boys and girls, to our Catholic institutions? Is it 
because our children do not need this help? Is it because 
they can not compete successfully with the students of 
the public schools? Is there anything in their training 
at Catholic institutions that disqualifies them from en- 
tering this healthful competition? No one conversant 
with Catholic education or Catholic students will admit 
that the education given in our secondary schools is in 
any way inferior to that of the public schools, or that 
the Catholic pupils are less ambitious or more stupid 
than those in attendance at other places. 

For three years I had the great pleasure of teaching in 
a Catholic high school ; later I spent three years in one of 
the largest of the city high schools. From my experience 
in both places I can say truthfully that the curriculum 
at the former institution compared most favorably with 
that in the latter, exceeding it in simplicity, thorough- 
ness, and sound common sense. The subject matter, it 


is true, was less extensive; but this was not a fault, it 
was the result of the institution’s desire to do little but 
to do it well. Hence informative and unnecessary 
courses were not in the curriculum ; the courses that were 
given, however, could be justified by time and ex- 
perience. But what was most important, the pupil went 
forth drilled in the essentials, with a propensity for logical 
thought and a developed ability to do sustained thinking. 

In the city schools the type of boy differed greatly from 
those I had learned to know and love. In most cases the 
pupil in the public school was the son of poor, illiterate 
parents, struggling against tremendous odds to advance 
himself in life. Studious, ambitious, determined, he let 
nothing stand in the way of his goal, an education. The 
results that he attained, in the light of his handicaps, 
were nothing less than remarkable. Great credit is due 
him for his unflagging zeal, his tireless application, his 
dogged determination to succeed. 

But as far as intellectual capacity is concerned, or the 
ability to do concentrated, original thinking, the boy in 
the Catholic school is his equal and, in a great number of 
instances, his superior. Boy for boy, I have found that 
in the matter of native endowments the advantage lies 
with the Catholic student. It would be idle to judge 
otherwise in the face of the records of so many of our 
Catholic college graduates who have entered public life 
and are doing such praiseworthy work in so many vari- 
ous fields. If any fault is to be found, it lies in the 
tendency, so common at times, among our Catholic boys, 
not to take advantage of all the opportunities offered 
them, or not to create opportunities where none exist. 

If then in the present instance the trouble lies not with 
the training offered in our schools nor with the students 
who attend them, wherein is the reason why so few 
benefit by the offering of the State? It is no defense to 
say that our children do not need this assistance. That 
would not be true. They do. There are altogether too 
few scholarships offered by Catholic colleges and there 
are far too many boys who would attend advanced 
classes eagerly if their circumstances permitted. Then 
why is this help withheld from them? The underlying 
cause can be found in the present arrangement under 
which our Catholic secondary schools work. In the ele- 
mentary, or parochial, schools, to qualify for graduation, 
every student must pass the Regents’ examination in the 
required subjects. The records show that the boys and 
girls attain high averages in spelling, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and the other elementary subjects. How- 
ever, this condition which prevails in the parochial 
schools does not exist in the secondary institutions. 
Here, in most cases, there are no Regents’ ex- 
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aminations to pass. The syllabus of each school is 
approved by the University of the State of New York, 
and upon attending classes for the required number of 
hours and passing the local examinations the student is 
qualified to enter college. Consequently, he does not 
compete with the student in the city high schools, be- 
cause he does not need to take the Regents’ examina- 
tions. Thus it follows that he has no record in common 
with the pupils of other schools, upon which the authori- 
ties can base or estimate his right to a scholarship. 

Why this condition exists is a question that cannot be 
answered offhand. Many think that the Regents’ ex- 
aminations are a hardship. But after a number of years’ 
experiences in preparing students to pass these tests I 
must say that they are fair in the highest degree and 
comparatively easy. They are good tests of the student’s 
knowledge of the particular subject he has been studying. 

What objections can there be to permitting these tests 
to be held in our secondary schools? They are held in 
the parochial schools. The pupils must pass the local 
examinations, which do not differ greatly from those 
given by the Regents. It would be a mere matter of 
substitution, with the expenditure of a little more effort. 
Surely the good that would result would richly com- 
pensate for all the trouble. Surely we should not allow 
any slight obstacle to stand in the way of help to our. 
children. 

If, however, the authorities feel that it would be un- 
wise to allow these examinations to be their standards of 
the student’s knowledge, there can be no reason for 
refusing to allow the brighter boys to take the Regents’ 
test and thus qualify for the scholarships. This would 
entail no hardships upon those in charge and would accrue 
to the benefit of the student. 
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We should be most eager to help boys obtain an edu- 
cation. Never before has there been so great a demand 
for trained thinkers, for men of disciplined minds. Soon 
we shall be face to face with serious social and economic 
problems and if we wish to have them met by means con- 
sistent with sane principles of philosophy and morality, 
we must hasten to equip our young men properly and 
adequately. Theirs will be the task to bear these bur- 
dens, and in the light of the forces that are now gather- 
ing strength for the attack, God help our ideals if our 
young men, the men of tomorrow, are not able to defend. 
them. And no weapon is truer or more serviceable than 
a Catholic education. 

The problem of State scholarships resolves itself into 
elements that are easy of solution. To qualify for par- 
ticipation in this annual educational bonus of $300,000 
the high school graduate must present his record attained 
in the Regents’ examination during his high school 
course. At present 3,000 boys and girls are being aided 
to the almost absolute exclusion of the Catholic student. 
This is the problem. Its solution is as easily stated. In- 
stitute Regents’ examinations in all our secondary schools, 
not by compulsion, if that would prove irksome, but at 
least by election, so that our boys and girls may not be 
shut out from the possibility of receiving State aid, 
simply because of the fact that they are attending Cath- 
olic institutions. 

Surely our Catholic students will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help themselves in the struggle for betterment. 
Surely the Catholic colleges should be glad to keep one 
more student with them who, without this aid, would be 
forced to see his hopes thwarted and his ambition 
crushed, ambition oftentimes crushed with passionate 


love. 


The New Wise Man 


GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER 


Tagore, and now that his quiet Oriental feet 

have passed over America, some of us have seen 
him. I fancy that the impressions of the audiences he 
addressed must have been incredibly varied. To the 
newspaper man he was something of a new circus come 
to town, that would do perhaps for a column. To the 
inured lecture-goer he may have presented the aspect of 
an intellectual novelty. But many of the sincerest people 
about us seemed to think him a saint. The idea of sanc- 
tity has in some way become bound up with seclusion. 
When the American thinks of holiness, his mind reverts 
to the desert and St. Jerome. It should have been rather 
trying, therefore, for Tagore’s admirers to find him 
blazoned out in duotone and headline, acclaimed with all 


| GREAT many of us have read Rabindranath 


the fabulous modern acoustics of appreciation. He came 
like a wise man from the East, but rather to be adored 
than to adore. Yet the disciples of the Indian were very 
proud of his success. 

Latterly there has been a definite trend among think- 
ing Protestants to Buddhism. This was naturally 
stronger before the war, but it still lives on and will no 
doubt blossom out again when the tumult is over. 
Though the omniscience of modern geography has out- 
lined India quite thoroughly, the Hindoo philosophy still 
owns the attractive flavor of mystery. Protestantism 
has gravitated towards it because it had to gravitate 
towards something: thought is too heavy for vacuity. 
Now the evolution principle has impressed itself so 
firmly upon us that men cannot go back to something 
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“commonplace. and outgrown” like Catholicism. They 
will go forward to the unexplored, the new and the ex- 
citing. Our philosophy with its theory that thought also 
evolves has come to believe that because the Hindoo reli- 
gion has enjoyed so many years of unhampered life, it 
is probably far advanced. We have been too busy cut- 
ting each other’s throats; perhaps the fakir on the 
dreamy banks of the Ganges has something to tell us. 
Undoubtedly he has, and some of his thought has eddied 
among us. Christian Science is only a plebeian concept 
of a spiritual Hindoo hypnotism. We have heard 
Maeterlinck and in a different vein Rhys-Davids. 

Like the heart of a great ancient, Orientalism has 
waited by its rivers and the sword of the West has slowly 
pierced it through. First there came Kipling, young and 
sensitive to externals, who said frankly that ‘“ East is 
East ” and told his story. Then arrived the archeologists 
with their inevitable histories and statistics. Latterly a 
number of mystics, like the great French Catholic Paul 
Claudel, have sought the East for the word it has to say. 
Finally, after long ages of silence, the old man has parted 
his lips and here are the strange poems of the mysterious 
Tagore. 

Every philosophy has its “ Summa” and “ Gitanjali” is 
Tagore’s. All that he has said or conceivably will say can 
only be ramifications of this book, it is so plump, varied 
and pregnant with Buddhism. Undoubtedly the poems 
are beautiful, mystic, even religious in a certain sense. 
One says that the Orient breathes in them if anywhere. 
Yet how like the songs of Christian Saints they are! 
Some pages remind us of Assisi, others of St. Francis 
de Sales, and still others of St. Louis. Take for in- 
stance the verses in which he presents the terrible prob- 
lem of evil: 


I thought I should ask of thee, but I dared not, the rose- 
wreath thou hadst on thy neck. Thus I waited for the morning, 
when thou did’st depart to find a few fragments on the bed. 
And like a beggar I searched in the dawn for a stray petal or 
two. 

Ah me, what is it I find? What token left of thy love? It is 
no flower, no spices, no vase of perfumed water. It is thy 
mighty sword, flashing as a flame, heavy as a bolt of thunder. 
The young light of morning comes through the window and 
spreads itself upon thy bed. The morning bird twitters and 
asks, Woman, what hast thou got? No, it is no flower, nor 
spices, nor vase of perfumed water—it is thy dreadful sword. 

I sit and muse in wonder, what gift is this of thine. I can 
find no place to hide it. I am ashamed to wear it, frail as I am, 
and it hurts me when I press it to my bosom. Yet shall I bear 
in my heart this honor of the burden of pain, this gift of thine. 

From now on there shall be no fear left for me in this world, 
and thou shalt be victorious in all my strife. Thou hast left 
death for my companion and I shall crown him with my life. 


Thus we fancy St. Dominic may have prayed in the 
hills of Spain. One can take almost any poem from this 
book and unfold some fragrant Christian virtue or belief. 
“ And because I have loved this life, I know that I shall 
love death as well ”—that is almost as challenging as Gil- 
bert Chesterton. 
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Is there, then, any difference between Buddhism and 
Christianity? Is the prayer of St. Francis a replica of 
Tagore’s? Many, indeed, find nothing dissimilar, remind- 
ing us of several coincidences in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the teachings of Buddha. We are told that 
religion is after all based on God and the soul; that our 
faith is but the outgrowth of the old Eastern dream of 
heavenly calm. If, says the professor, Christ and Buddha 
both tell us to turn the other cheek, what priority has 
Christ? This is a question for Catholics to answer. 
Surely the difference is quite obvious, much plainer than 
the gulf between Plato and St. Augustine. We do not 
deny that the Hindoos have dwelt with God, and we are 
perfectly ready to admit that the Greek philosophers and 
dramatists, the Roman Stoics and the Celtic Druids 
entertained visions of Him. But Christianity is more 
than a territory; it is the Kingdom. 

When we compare Tagore with St. Francis, we find a 
primal incompatibility. Tagore is dreaming with God 
and Assisi is shouting with Him. On the one glow 
the hues of dreamy placid recognition ; on the other the 
five wounds. The Christian Saint exulted so much in the 
power of his Master, that he cried out to the fishes 
which miraculously heard him. He called the trees his 
brethren, not because he really believed they were kins- 
folk but because it was a satisfying way of expressing 
a confident delight in having a brother. Tagore is well 
content to muse of his ancestor in the rose or of God 
in the moon. For him there is no sharp, thrilling separa- 
tion from God and the universe, no violent recognition of 
his own soul. He is all, and all are of him. One cannot 
imagine St. Francis falling down to adore a sunset. He 
loved it, but he worshiped God who was far above the 
raiment of the evening. Yet Tagore, in worshiping 
beauty, actually makes it the object of religion, so that 
there is no distinction, no struggle or service, but a peace- 
ful immersion into the whole. It would not be sur- 
prising if the fishes talked to him, for the Hindoo tongue 
is silence. 

The Indian mystic in one of his poems tells us that 
he has no work to do, and we remember startled that 
the first recorded utterances of the Saviour is that He 
must go about His Father’s business. That activity did 
not cease till Resurrection Day, and then was carried 
on by His disciples. That they might not grow weary 
or faint under the terrible burdens of their day, He gave 
them food. He promised them no Keats-like death in 
the flower-gardens, but instead the scourge and the cross. 
And so we may say that the mission of Christianity is 
this: to die that faith may live. It is a warlike and sacred 
consecration, embodying nothing so placid as the Hindoo 
Nirvana, but rising on the glorious and deathless vitality 
of the struggling human soul. If Tagore is a saint, then 
he is preeminently not a Christian Saint, but a deadly 
foe to Christianity, for he aims at its purpose, its ex- 
ultant energy and the ceaseless battle it is pledged to give. 
And, after all, I think, we prefer to fight. 
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The Countess of Warwick and the 
New Religion 


J. D. Trssits 


E have abunxant illustrations of tne extent to 

which the widespread materialism of our day 
affects almost every field of thought. In the current 
issue of the Hibbert Journal, the Countess of Warwick 
contributes an ably written and highly suggestive ar- 
ticle which is chiefly valuable as showing the manner in 
which that same materialism is able to project itself 
into the field of religion. That it should thus attempt 
the seemingly impossible, is not, in any sense, surprising, 
for a system of thought which fails to compass and 
explain all the facts of life is admittedly partial and 
incomplete; and that there are facts of life which are 
spiritual and immaterial in their essence, is the unani- 
mous and unquestionable testimony of universal experi- 
ence. In dealing with these, materialism is under a 
serious disadvantage. It must either ignore them ab- 
solutely or it must, in some way, derive them from 
material and physical sources. Lady Warwick has 
chosen the latter course, and in doing so has fallen into 
errors far from uncommon to writers of her school. To 
expose all her blunders would far exceed my limits both 
of space and time, and my only reason for directing 
attention to those which are most flagrant is the fact 
that they are being urged in our day with increasing 
insistence, and because they are meeting with a cer- 
tain measure of acceptance from those who are more 
given to superficial thought than to analysis. 

Lady Warwick begins her article by a brief discussion 
of the relations between religion and the present war, 
and proceeds to a sharp and somewhat scathing criti- 
cism of the Church of England, not only because that 
Church has failed to rise to what she considers a golden 
opportunity, but also because of its general ineptitude. 
By this general ineptitude is meant the apathy which 
official Anglicanism habitually displays in regard to the 
shocking social conditions which obtain in the England 
of tuday; and the proneness to meet them, not with reme- 
dies in any way practical or efficient, but simply by 
preaching what she is pleased to term “ platitudes.” 

Lady Warwick then assumes the role of prophet and 
discusses the religion of the future, predicting, as is 
both natural and logical from her premises, that it will 
concern itself largely, if not wholly, with material things. 
It is true that she speaks of spirituality and that she 
has not entirely lost sight of the spiritual nature 
of man; but it is also true that she appears to regard 
the spiritual as a mere appendage of the material, and 
this is made abundantly clear in the carefully expressed 
conviction that it is on purely material conditions that 
the spiritual part of man depends. To have the masses 
well clothed and fed; to house them amid the most sani- 
tary conditions; and to pay them a just and living wage 
is to lay the foundations for spiritual progress. The dog- 
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mas of religion, therefore, which have no immediate or 
direct relation with these things, will become obsolete 
merely because of their uselessness. 

Now, with Lady Warwick’s criticism of the Church 
of England I have no concern. It may or may not be 
true. The interest which her article evokes lies in the fact 
that to her established religion is the local representa- 
tive of Christianity, and it is to Christianity at large that 
her criticism really applies. But if the history of Chris- 
tianity proves anything at all, it proves that, whatever 
the foundations of spiritual progress may be, they are 
wholly and absolutely divorced from all that is material. 
I am quite as ready as Lady Warwick to admit the value 
of every social improvement for which she so eloquently 
contends, but as regards their relations with the spiritual 
life, I am unable to see that history records a verdict 
of anything other than indifference, in proof of which 
are the countless illustrations which may be brought 
to show that both poverty and riches have always stood 
on a plane of equality as contributing factors thereto. 
Thus, in the conversion of the Roman Empire, it was 
the poor and the afflicted to whom religion made its 
most effectual appeal, and that appeal was none the less 
effective in that it was unaccompanied by any direct at- 
tempt to mitigate the many social and material evils of 
the day. Were Lady Warwick’s theory true, it would 
have been the wealthy and luxurious classes who re- 
sponded to the Church’s call, for with them the founda- 
tions which she considers so essential were present in 
abundance. But her theory finds still fuller refutation 
in the almost innumerable instances of men and women 
who have been born in the possession of all these things 
and who have voluntarily abandoned them for no other 
reason than that they have conflicted with that very 
spiritual nature which, in Lady Warwick’s view, de- 
mands them. These experts in the religious life have 
been drawn from all ages and from all nations; and 
there is surely some reason for giving preference to 
their consentient testimony rather than to the theories 
of those who, however sincere, are little more or less 
than amateurs. 

Lady Warwick’s view of the social function of re- 
ligion seems to have been similarly misconstrued. There 
can certainly be no question as to the stand taken by 
the Catholic Church as regards social justice. If she 
has a distinct and frequently expressed conception of 
the rights and duties of workmen, her conception of the 
obligations and responsibilities of employers is no less 
clear. But it is one thing to preach moral truth, and 
quite another to make individuals moral, and the fact 
which Lady Warwick appears wholly to forget is that 
religion can affect no individual unless that individual 
surrenders himself to the influence of religion. It was 
this very self-surrender which made the Saints what 
they were, and it is hardly too much to say that their 
sanctity was directly proportioned to the completeness 
of it. Lady Warwick is quite disregardful of all this. 
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She appears to think that the success of religion is to be 
measured only by the social reforms which it may ac- 
complish ; and that it has only to preach the truth with 
sincerity and fearlessness in order to subjugate a nation 
in some such way as the English subjugated the Boer 
Republic, or the Germans Belgium. 

So let us suppose a community, composed of, say, 
1,000,000 workmen, and 1,000 employers. Let us sup- 
pose, too, that these million workmen surrender them- 
selves absolutely to the teaching and influence of the 
Church; but that the thousand employers do not. Let 
us further suppose that these employers, being devoid 
of religious motives and consequently of moral re- 
straint, choose to oppress and ill treat the workmen. 
There will undoubtedly ensue much social injustice, 
similar to that which so strikingly disfigures modern 
England. Wages will be too low, food poor and insuf- 
ficient, houses unsanitary, disease rampant. Lady 
Warwick would at once pronounce her verdict that re- 
ligion had failed. The fact that the million workmen 
were wholly responsive to it, that they bore their suf- 
fering with Christian fortitude, their oppression with 
Christian humility, their poverty with Christian pa- 
tience, and that they were sustained by Christian hope 
and consoled by the happiness which only Christianity 
can impart—all this would, with Lady Warwick, count 
for nothing; and it would count for nothing because her 
very system of thought forces upon her a false perspec- 
tive, and precludes her from facing those facts, which, 
uncongenial to it as they may be, are none the less sig- 
nificant and profound. Sincere and earnest as she 
doubtless is, she could hardly have achieved a more per- 
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fect success had she deliberately set out to compose a 
study of misunderstanding and misconstruction. 

And the general superficiality of her attitude is made 
even more evident by the charge, which she contemptu- 
ously makes against religion, that amid conditions 
which perhaps it is quite important to change, it con- 
tents itself with preaching “ platitudes.” Platitudes, I 
am free to admit, have but little attraction to most men. 
The word has a bad sound. But Lady Warwick seems 
to be quite oblivious, not only of the truth that the 
term is purely relative, but of the equally certain truth 
that it is always the less important term in the relation. 
As an illustration of my meaning, let us take as an ex- 
ample the injunction of Christ to “ Seek first the King- 
dom of God.” Now, it is quite conceivable that this 
may appear to Lady Warwick a platitude; but it is no 
less true that to the Saints it was a principle of life. Its 
value, therefore, lies not in its being read or repeated, 
but in its being lived;'and so one would not be entirely 
untruthful in characterizing the whole calendar of Saints 
as a body of men and women who succeeded in infusing 
life into platitudes; just as one could similarly charac- 
terize that far greater body of those who are not Saints 
as being the creators of platitudes by the very simple 
process of subtracting life from Divine counsels and 
truths. 

No one who knows of Lady Warwick and her many 
activities can have other than the most profound respect 
both for her person and for her motives; but they may 
none the less deplore her acceptance of a hypothesis 
which carried to its logical conclusion can do little else 
than vitiate the aspirations she has most at heart. . 


Evolution and the Pro-Proselyte 


J. A. M. RicHEy 


charge, solitude stalked in the vacant places 

and loneliness kept step with the restless pac- 
ings of the pro-proselyte up and down his library floor. 
Days and moments quickly flying sped onward toward 
the dead. Upstairs the children slept, but solemn si- 
lence took hold of him in seemingly tangible contact. 
He groaned in spirit: “O God, how shall I mother the 
motherless? Where is that mother now in Thy gra- 
cious keeping, and what is she doing? Reveal to me Thy 
Truth, O God, and I will follow where it leads.” 

A measure of calmness succeeded the ternary of peti- 
tion. He became passive. The vision of aspiration and 
desire which had pierced walls and delved into space 
now confined itself and beheld a book-case directly be- 
fore it. Aiming, yet aimlessly, eye and finger lit upon 
“Evolution in Relation to Religious Thought,” by Le 


' N JEN the angel of death had gone forth with his 


Conte. It was just such a truth that he desired to look 
into deeper. Spontaneously he lent himself to a sympa- 
thetic study of the subject. Evolution had seemed to 
him plausible, inasmuch as the geologic sequences were 
fairly well demonstrated and appeared to coincide with 
the sequences in the Biblical record. But now he must 
look further and deeper. Was this theory a fact or a 
delusion ? 

Almost immediately he became wholly absorbed in 
the pursuit of his subject, marking passages and making 
notes. The wee hours beckoned him to bed, but early in 
the morning the mocking-bird upon the royal palm out- 
side his window roused him into the enthusiasm of his 
new undertaking. Many books, many articles, many mark- 
ings and notes filled all the hours of weeks and months 
which other duties permitted. He was determined to 
fathom this philosophy of life which had invaded with 
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its terminology the whole world of letters. Already he 
was convinced that he would end by being a firm believer 
in evolution or else reject the theory entirely. Early in 
his investigation he noted the hugeness of the problem 
and the evasiveness of the theorist. 

What was the sum-total of the argument for evolu- 
tion? It utterly disproved itself. Where he asked it a 
question it gave him no answer. It leaped chasms, side- 
stepped issues and assumed all that had to be proved. 
Science deals with facts; the evolutionist with a hypoth- 
esis which in courtesy may be called a theory; but 
neither the scientist nor the evolutionist, apart from 
Revelation, can propose the origin, process or purpose of 
creation. Evolution is a theory of assumptions. In so 
far as it is exclusively concerned with scientific data it 
assumes (1) an untraced line of natural descent, (2) 
from an unfathomed natural origin, (3) by an unde- 
monstrated process, (4) through an undefined energy, 
(5) for an unknown purpose. The theory of evolution 
assumes all this. But scientific data give it no assistance 
in the face of these assumptions; they indicate only an 
ascending scale of differentiated and fixed phenomena. 

Different scientists may estimate the age of the earth 
as anywhere from a million to a billion years, but 
they universally acknowledge in geologic history the 
sequences in animal life as recorded both scientifically 
and Biblically. Mammals were before man; before 
these, down the scale, reptiles and birds, fishes, and 
then invertebrates, shell-fish, siphons, etc. Just to illus- 
trate, lobsters were before frogs and oysters before 
crustaceans. 

Now this evolution, of which there is question, as- 
sumes the upbuilding of nature by natural causes wholly 
materialistic. It supposes that a lobster was evolved 
from an oyster by various untraced transitions, and a 
frog from a lobster by a similar series of transitions 
until the exterior shell was wholly transformed into in- 
terior bone, and so on, up the whole ascending scale. 
No doubt, this theory has many and varied charms. It 
professes to attack boldly, all the riddles that have vexed 
and puzzled the minds of investigators since Aristotle’s 
day and before it. No one likes to grope in the dark; its 
very boldness is, therefore, a bid for popularity. 

3ut where’s the proof? There is none. Not a single 
transition has been demonstrated. The innumerable fos- 
sils bridge none of the chasms. More than that, the long 
line of ‘creatures from oysters up to elephants show 
that they are essentially the same creatures that they 
were in their most primitive ancestors. The new crea- 
ture caine on the scenes, but the old creature did not 
depart. There was no transition. The old creature did 
not account for the new creature, but only for himself. 
What does that prove? Not the theory of evolution! 
Rather, it demonstrates the necessity of some super- 
natural principle of creation. 

In the face of these facts, the question easily presents 
itself to the thoughtful mind: Has God Himself indicated 
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any principle or process of creation which might in some 
definite way associate the supernatural with the natural? 
When infidels scoffed at the Deity and agnostics doubted 
all truth, the stones cried out in praise to the Rock of 
Ages. The lithosphere opened up its records and geology 
became an advanced science. The natural man pounced 
upon the new knowledge in the hope of proving a ma- 
terialistic theory. He failed, failed utterly. 

There are two sets of three-fold conceptions mutually 
exclusive, and they may be expressed thus: (1) Evolu- 
tionism is to physical nature what Protestantism is to 
revealed truth and what radical Socialism is to govern- 
mental authority. (2) The principle of creation and 
Divine endowment is to nature what an infallible 
Church is to Divine Revelation and what Papal authority 
is to international government. In other words, evolu- 
tion, Protestantism and Socialism go as naturally to- 
gether as do Divine endowment, Catholic truth and 
Papal authority; and these two sets of principles are 
contrary, the one to the other, so that the mind must 
choose betwixt the two; it cannot be guided by both. 

Weighing these matters together, one sees that the 
illogical and evasive evolutionists have split up into as 
many camps as have Protestants with private interpreta- 
tion as their guide, while the same individualism distin- 
guishes Socialism which would establish free-love and 
ultimately lead to the doctrine of every man for himself. 
The very spirit of division, disintegration and destruc- 
tion constitutes the leaven in that triple concept. So 
consistent are they in design that one easily attributes all 
of them in turn to an evil spirit as successive attempts to 
rob God of His creatures, Revelation of its truth, au- 
thority of all power, and, incidentally, to rob the world 
and society of every constructive force. 

For God is constructive in His methods. He is the 
Great Architect of the Universe, the Master-builder of 
earth-history stored in the great Book of Stone, of which 
Moses held in his hands the last two leaves but one, 
containing the moral code; while the Apostolic See con- 
stitutes the last leaf of the book: “ Thou art Cephas and 
on this Rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,” the last stratum in the 
Rock of Ages. 

But the last page does not contradict the first page; 
the breath of life was breathed into the Church of God 
at Pentecost, but in the beginning, also, when God 
created the heavens and the earth, the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. At the beginning 
and at the end we see the same principle at work, though 
in different ways, it is true. The Eternal Son formed 
His Church out of material already prepared and the 
Holy Spirit gave it a new life and quality which made 
of it a new creature, as different from the law as the but- 
terfly from the caterpillar, though the new contained the 
old within, and fulfilled it. So, too, God formed the body 
of man from the slime of the earth, of material already in 
existence, and then added that which really made man, 
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breathed into the nostrils the breath of life and made 
a living soul. So too, once again, did God put into the 
caterpillar the capacity for the higher life of the but- 
terfly. 

This is very different from the principle of evolution 
which would give a clam the potentiality, through for- 
tuitous circumstances and the changes and chances of 
many generations, to turn its descendants into several 
different creatures, from a robin to a hippopotamus. It 
is very different to conceive of creatures themselves, by 
selection and struggle, and so on, effecting a higher crea- 
ture, and to conceive God as choosing one creature from 
among his kind, to endow him with new faculties and 
powers, on which follows evolution within a definite 
limited sphere, since it is God’s good pleasure to bring 
forth out of His treasury things old and new, combining, 
constructing and creating. Geology shows us the chasms 
God leaped but it does not show us the transitions of a 
self-making and self-developing nature, nor, indeed, can it 
ever show them. 

But how may it please God to do this thing? It is 
not given us to make a revelation but only to illustrate 
a principle long since revealed. Let us suppose our- 
selves back at that period in creation when a peculiar 
sort of worm was the highest creature on the new earth, 
emerging from the waters. Then, let us suppose we hear 
the Almighty say: Let us choose one of these worms 
out of which to make a much higher and quite different 
creature. Consequently, He endows that little creature 
with new powers and functions capable of changing its 
whole structure and nature, and thus establishing a new 
creature. It undergoes a wonderful change, and instead 
of crawling on the earth flits on beautiful wings through 
the air. We recognize the butterfly, of course. But 
there was a time when there was no butterfly. Is the 
caterpillar-butterfly, then, a persisting illustration of an 
evolutionary principle, or is it one of those signs God 
has left amid nature to illustrate the wonder of His 
works and the hidden method of His holy and mysterious 
operation ? 

It would be as much to the point to ask: Has man 
within him naturally, independent of Divine promise 
and endowment, the power of resurrection after 
death and the latent potentiality of a new and higher 
existence? The evolutionist would be the first to deny 
such a possibility. The modern Protestant, even, denies 
very often a physical resurrection. And the Socialist 
and anarchist contribute only the elements of disorder 
and revolution. From none of these sources may a satis- 
factory answer be derived. 

But Revelation speaks definitely: The power from on 
high, the Revelation of God and Divine authority—these 
are Catholic principles because they are Divine, and 
they constitute the key which opens the door of the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. Standing in the ways, the pro- 
proselyte was beginning to see and to seek the old path 
where is the good way. 
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Relief Work in the Civil War 


GerALp C. Treacy, S.J. 


HERE was no time during the Civil War when there were 
not some Sisters of Charity in the capital of the Confed- 
eracy. Richmond served as their headquarters, and from there 
they were sent to the Southern battlefields. Their mother house 
in Emmittsburg was in a section of Maryland held by Union 
troops for the greater part of the time of conflict, but generals 
of both armies considered it neutral property, and the establish- 
ment was never harmed by any soldier. From Richmond, in 
August, 1862, five Sisters of Charity went to Manassas to care 
for the wounded of both armies. Their care was badly needed, 
for ten patients, on an average, died each day up to the time 
when the Sisters took charge of the temporary hospital. The 
condition of this hospital can be imagined from the fact that 
the first requisition made by the newly arrived nurses was for 
shovels. In the drive they had to make for cleanliness, brooms 
were as useless as pop-guns against a trench in modern Flan- 
ders. They remained at Manassas until General Johnston or- 
dered a retreat. Hardly had they left the place when the whole 
camp was a sheet of flame. The bodies of those who had died 
that day never found a soldier’s grave. At sunset smouldering 
embers marked the hospital site. 

Gordonsville was the first halting place. Two hundred patients 
were under their care here. The mortality list was not as large 
as at Manassas. A Federal advance compelled the removal of 
the hospital to Danville, where the casualty list had grown to 
four hundred. There was no way of heating the Danville hos- 
pital, so in November, 1862, the medical officers ordered the 
removal of the hospital to Lynchburg. It seems that a base 
hospital had been opened in that place, and by the time the Sis- 
ters of Charity arrived with the new contingent of wounded, 
there were 1,000 patients to be cared for. The first time a Sis- 
ter passed through the wards accompanied by a doctor, a patient 
who recognized the white cornette, cried out: “ Sister, for God’s 
sake give me a piece of bread.” Up to the time when the Sis- 
ters took charge, most of the patients had been half-starved. 
For three years Lynchburg remained in charge of the Sisters. 
The priest at the Lynchburg hospital was Father Gache, S.J., 
who held a chaplain’s commission in the Confederate army. He 
was assigned to a Louisiana regiment at the beginning of hos- 
tilities, and after two years’ service, owing to death and disease, 
the regiment ceased to exist. In 1863 Father Gache was the 
only member of the regiment on the active list. The Confed- 
erate Government then assigned him as chaplain to military hos- 
pitals, a post he held till Richmond fell. 

In September, 1862, Antietam took its place in history. The 
toll in killed and wounded was very heavy. Boonsboro and 
Sharpsburg were selected as hospital sites. There were really 
four hospitals in Boonsboro. The morning after their arrival 
in the town, the Sisters set out for the battlefield. They found 
the same sad picture of the aftermath of battle: wounded men 
lying on straw strewn upon the ground, with here and there a 
blanket stretched above them and fastened to the ground by 
sticks. This improvised tent served to shield the wounded from 
the rays of the burning sun. The neighboring houses and barns 
were filled with sufferers, and the newly arrived nurses did not 
know where to begin. They would stop with one group of 
wounded, only to be called away to another. At one time they 
were performing their merciful ministry in a wagon shed, when 
an officer rode up and asked one of them to follow him. “The 
color-bearer of my regiment is dying,” he said, “he has been 
so brave that I want to let his wife have the consolation of 
knowing that the Sisters of Charity were with him in his last 
moment.” The next day the color-bearer was buried, the 
Sisters attending the funeral. Just about sun-down, as they 
were lowering the body into the ground, a group of officers rode 
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up, and waited silently with bared heads, till the last honors 
were paid to the dead. Then one of the officers spoke: “1 am 
General McClellan, and I am happy and proud to see the Sis- 
ters of Charity with these poor men. I would like to see fifty 
more Sisters ministering to our poor sufferers.” 

From Boonsboro and Sharpsburg the wounded were taken to 
Frederick, and Hagerstown, Maryland. Both these towns were 
strongly Southern in sympathy. Whittier told the story of 
Southern sympathy in selecting for his lone Union heroine, Bar- 
bara Fritchie, when Jackson’s troops were marching through 
Frederick. Up to a few years ago, there was a house in Fred- 
erick, supposed to have been the place where the aged patriot 
waved the Stars and Stripes. Confederate veterans in Fred- 
erick always maintained that the flag was flying in the imag- 
ination only of the poet. The fact is that feeling ran so high 
there that wounded Northern soldiers were made to feel that 
wounds did not make friends. There is an interesting incident 
in an old war diary of a Union prisoner, who was wounded 
and convalescing in a Southern homestead, in the Frederick 
valley. A young lady in the family would never attend to him 
until the Confederate soldiers in the place were all served. He 
said to her one day: 


When I was in Portsmouth, the Sisters of Charity were 
called over from Norfolk to serve their own men, South- 
erners, in the hospitals there. When, a few weeks later, our 
men took the place and the same hospital was filled with 
Northern troops, these good Sisters were called on again, 
and they resumed their labors as if there had been no sec- 
tional change in the men. This was true Christian charity, 
and I would not fear for any human misery when the Sis- 
ters have control. This, my young friend, is what all you 
young ladies ought to do. 

It was in this same year, 1862, that Admiral Farragut co- 
operating with General Butler took the city of New Orleans, and 
sent his gunboats up the Mississippi to reduce the towns along 
its banks. In shelling Donaldsonville, the Northern guns had 
injured property belonging to the Sisters of Charity. They en- 
tered a protest to General Butler, who sent the following reply: 


Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, 
New Orleans, La., 
Sept. 2, 1862. 
To the Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 
Madame: 

I had no information until the reception of your note 
that so sad a result to the Sisters of your community had 
happened from the bombardment of Donaldsonville. I am 
very, very sorry that Admiral Farragut was unaware that 
he was injuring your establishment by his shells. Any in- 
jury must have been entirely accidental. The destruction of 
that town became a necessity. The inhabitants harbored a 
gang of cowardly guerrillas, who committed every atrocity, 
among others that of firing upon an unarmed boat, crowded 
with women and children. It is impossible to allow 
such acts, and I am only sorry that the righteous punish- 
ment meted out to them in this instance, as indeed in all 
others, fell quite as heavily upon the innocent as upon the 

ilty. 
> one can appreciate more highly than myself, the holy, 
self-sacrificing labors of the Sisters of Charity. To them, 
old soldiers are daily indebted for the kindest offices. Sis- 
ters to all mankind, they know no nation, no kindred, neither 
war nor peace. Their all-pervading charity is like the love 
of “Him who died for all,” whose servants they are, and 
whose pure teaching their love illustrates. 

I repeat my grief that any harm should have befallen your 
society of Sisters, and will cheerfully repair it as far as I 
may, in the manner you suggest, by filling the order you 
have sent to the city for provisions and medicines. Your 
Sisters in the city will also testify that my officers and 
soldiers have never failed to do all in their power to aid 
the Sisters in their useful labors. 


With sentiments of the highest respect, believe me. 
Your Friend, 


Benj. F. Butler. 


The Charity Hospital and the Marine Hospital in the commer- 
cial metropolis of the Southwest were in charge of the Sisters 
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of Charity. They went through their rounds of daily duties, 
cheerfully and efficiently, splendidly living up to their name. It 
was quite unintelligible to the sick and wounded soldiers that 
such skilled nurses could work without pay. One day a soldier 
in the Marine Hospital put the question to a Sister, who had 
obtained for him a cot in place of a carpet bag that had served 
for his bed. When he was thanking his nurse for her kindness 
he said: “Sister, the soldiers always wonder how the Sisters 
can work so hard without pay.” Very promptly he got an an- 
swer: “Our pay is in a coin more precious than gold; it. is 
stored up in a country more desirable than any that exists on 
earth.” 

Among the many whose names appear in the list of those who 
did relief work in Southern hospitals and battlefields, and who 
lived long after the war to labor on unceasingly for the sick 
and the poor was Sister Mary Gabriel. In 1840, when little 
more than a child she entered the Emmittsburg novitiate from 
Philadelphia. Her first mission was the Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans. Yellow-fever was rampant in the city, and while 
nursing the plague-stricken, she was attacked by the disease. 
As soon as she recovered she went back to duty with the yel- 
low-fever patients. When the war broke out she labored among 
the sick and wounded soldiers at Mobile, and Holly Springs. 
For a time only in later life she retired from active duty, at 
the command of obedience. At St. Joseph’s Hospital, in Phila- 
delphia, her native city, she celebrated her golden jubilee. Her 
jubilee request to the solicitous superiors, was to be sent 
back to active duty among the sick poor. The Charity Hos- 
pital in New Orleans which saw the beginning of her useful 
life, welcomed her back, ‘a jubilarian, zealous and eager to use 
up the last years of her life in ministering to the suffering 
members of the Great Sufferer. In the autumn of 1896 she 
went to her reward. If the cup of cold water given in the 
name of Christ merits life eternal, what must be the reward 
of Sister Mary Gabriel whose life was spent in charity? 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


The K. C. and War Work 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I can answer Mr. John Munro’s query regarding the work 
of the Knights of Columbus, not in an official capacity, but from 
the information I have obtained through the perusal of Catholic 
press announcements. The work is well in hand. One chaplain 
and a special lay agent have already been sent abroad, and other 
chaplains and secretaries for cantonments and camps have been 
and are being appointed. Buildings at the different cantonments 
are being erected as fast as conditions warrant. In short, when 
it is remembered that the work originated in the nature of an 
emergency, we must appreciate the promptitude of the Order’s 
Commitee on War Activities. There is a vast amount of detail 
involved, and I infer that the Government contractors, who have 
been prevailed upon to erect the recreation centers for the 
Knights, would finish the Government work proper before they 
proceeded with extra construction. 

Mr. Munro speaks of the Y. M. C. A.’s readiness to accom- 
modate the encamped soldiers, and, unconsciously or otherwise, 
institutes an invidious comparison. Anybody at all acquainted 
with the organization and resources of the Y. M. C. A., its ap- 
parently primal and substantial privileges, and its long and, be 
it said, efficient record in relief work for young men, will under- 
stand how obviously simple it was for that organization to make 
first entry into the field. Yet the Knights, with limited but en- 
ergetic volunteer help, have got their ambitious undertaking 
under way in a remarkably short time. 

Since it has been realized that a sum much greater than 
$1,000,000 will be necessary to insure the success of this unique 
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Catholic war relief work, I think it is a reasonable supposition 
that Catholics with spare time and cash could better devote 
both to augmenting the urgently needed resources of the enter- 
prise than to anticipatory, if innocent and inferential, criticism. 

For the editor of America I may be permitted to inform Mr. 
Munro and others that there is a distinction between a review 
and a newspaper. Full information of the camp-activities of 
the Knights of Columbus will be found in the Order’s official 
journal, the Columbiad; and practically every Catholic news- 
paper carries a weekly budget of the late developments of the 
work, which is rapidly taking form and will, with every avail- 
able calory of Catholic energy, be of unprecedented effectiveness 
for the Faith and the nation. 


Jersey City. Joun B. KEeNnNeEpY. 


Chicago Hits New York 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just arrived home after a visit to New York and I 
am in a reflective mood. I met all sorts and classes of people 
and heard all kinds of topics discussed—political, moral and 
religious. Many spoke to me of the now famous charities 
investigation, and I am frank to say that they were unanimous 
in condemning the methods employed against the institutions, 
but they always spoke in a whisper. And now you have a new 
case on hand, the Foundling Hospital. People are agreed that 
the treatment of the Sisters is outrageous. Good. But here is 
my point. There are over 1,000,000 Catholics in New York. 
You boast of your numbers. Why then is the defense of 
the Sisters left to Mr. Hearst of the New York American? 
Here’s a problem. Have you sacrificed quality to numbers? 
Are all your Catholics too wealthy or too cultured to take inter- 
est in anything save golf and the Red Cross? Or did all their 
sons and daughters contract mixed marriages, a sign of decad- 
ence? There is something wrong. You may have the largest 
diocese in this world and the next, for all I know. If you have, 
New York or its vicinity—I did not see the suburbs—must be full 
of bushes, one for every male Catholic. They all take to cover 
just at the proper time. 

Chicago. W. F. 
Mail for Soldiers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In addressing mail to soldiers, is it not necessary to write 
into the address the place where the expeditionary forces are? 
What about parcel-post packages? May newspapers be sent in 
the same way as magazines bearing the Postmaster-General’s 
official note? 

Trenton. W. R. 

[In answer to the first question, the official notice says: 
“Under no circumstances should the location or station of the 
unit, or the country of destination, be included in the address.” 
Follow the form printed in America for September 15: the 
address may be written in the usual place on the envelope. 
(2) Address parcel-post packages the same way, but observe 
that according to official orders “ Every parcel-post package must 
bear the sender’s name and address, which should be placed in 
the upper left hand corner of the address side, and postage on 
such parcels must be fully prepaid.” (3) In answer to the third 
question the official notice says: “ Special attention is directed to 
the fact that this arrangement applies only to magazines which 
bear the printed “Notice to Reader” on the front cover.7— 


Ed. AmMeErIcA.] 


Soldiers and Scapulars 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Whatever advantages the scapular medal ordinarily has over 
scapulars, for soldiers, especially in time of war, the old-fashioned 
scapular is by far the more desirable. The scapular medal was 
adopted chiefly for its sanitary and lasting qualities. Besides, the 
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scapular medal, which possesses all the blessings and indulgences, 
can be kept in the vest pocket or be fastened to the end of a 
rosary. It is therefore more convenient than the scapular. But 
the chief disadvantage of the scapular medal is that it is usually 
carried in the pocket or in some inconspicuous place, and it does 
not, therefore, act as a prompt notification to the nurse or doctor 
that the injured soldier is a Catholic. 

I have often been called to the operating room or the death- 
bed of a soldier by non-Catholic attendants who have noticed a 
scapular hanging around his neck. Yet, on the other hand, I 
have known soldiers to die without the benefit of the Sacraments, 
because those who were endeavoring to save their lives did not 
advert to the fact that they were Catholics, because they saw no 
visible sign .of the Faith. Military doctors have often told me 
that they always instruct their attendants to call a chaplain 
when they see those “cloth things” around the neck of a soldier 
who is in danger of death. 

When a soldier who is seriously wounded is brought into the 
hospital for treatment, his clothes are immediately ripped off, 
and if he has a scapular medal in his pocket, that, like all other 
evidences of identification, is usually not found until he is dead. 
But if, while rapidly disrobing him, someone sees the scapular 
lying on his breast, a priest will be called at once. 

I do not urge the discontinuance of wearing the scapular 
medal, for I think it is an excellent idea under normal condi- 
tions, but for soldiers during war time I claim that the old- 
fashioned scapular is by far the more practical. Soldiers, if 
need be, can be supplied with scapular medals as well as with 
scapulars. If, however, there is to be a choice between the two, 
I say, give the preference to the scapular. I would, therefore, 
advise all those who are providing religious articles for our 
soldiers to supply their distributing stations with as many 
scapulars as possible. 

Governors Island. 


GeEorGE J. WARING, 
Chaplain 11th Cavalry. 


Catholics and White Slavery 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the recent appalling disclosures concerning the 
white slave traffic in this “land of the free,” the continued 
apathy of Catholics must be noted with concern and amazement. 
For Catholics have always been participants in the conspiracy 
of silence, which has made this diabolical traffic the best organ- 
ized, the most profitable and the most widespread in the world. 
A noble body of women have recently banded themselves to- 
gether for the protection of young girls, but in the list enclosed 
herewith you will see that the names of Catholics are, as usual, 
conspicuous by their absence. Collections have been taken up at 
the church doors for the Red Cross; the Knights of Columbus 
are collecting $3,000,000 to provide chaplains and amusements 
for the soldiers, and cardinals and other clergy have urged the 
public on all occasions to contribute to these funds. But who has 
spoken one word for the outraged girls of America? Who has 
gathered one dollar in any church to save a girl’s soul from a , 
life too horrible to contemplate? “Conserve our food,” cry 
our clergy, but no mention is made of conserving our women. 
This is discouraging especially in view of the fact that it was 
exposure of the traffic in women between England and Belgium 
that roused public opinion on the other side, and the same means 
was taken to try to stop the horrible barter in France, Spain and 
Italy. But we are apathetic. One would think that if only one 
girl were enslaved the whole of Catholic America would rise up 
in indignation and demand that the evil be stamped out, but 
there is no protest. While this state of affairs continues un- 
heeded we Catholics might as well close our churches since they 
are monuments of our hypocrisy. It will be no excuse for us on 
the day of Judgment to answer for our silence by paraphrasing 
the words of Cain: “Am I my sister’s keeper?” 


New York. C. CoNNOLLY. 
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Our First Line of Defense 


DUCATED men and women of sterling character 
and high Christian principle constitute the first 
line of a nation’s defense. There is danger that this 
line may be broken. Many of our Catholic students 
have left college; few of them may ever again resume 
their studies. Yet the serious work of the classroom is 
no less patriotic a task, at the present moment, than that 
of the conscript in the cantonment or the soldier in 
active service on the battlefields of France. 

In message after message to the people of the United 
States, the Commissioner of Education has insisted upon 
the need of trained and educated men. Never will this 
be more keenly felt than at the close of the war. Should 
the great struggle continue for a length of years, that 
need will soon be experienced in the field no less than 
at home. Students, therefore, who have not been 
drafted, and who now return to their studies, are not 
merely providing for their own future, but can perform 
1 high and patriotic duty by applying all their energy to 
the work of worthily fitting themselves for the great 
posts of intellectual leadership and scientific service in 
the years to come. 

Mighty transitions, industrial, economic and social, 
ure taking place under our very eyes. The end of the 
war will find the world involved in tremendous prob- 
lems. A higher standard must therefore be attained than 
im previous years, not in studies only, but in wisdom 
and virtue as well, by the future men and women who 
are now preparing themselves in the classroom for the 
burden of the world’s work. A supreme sense of re- 
sponsibility and a fearless application of Christian prin- 


ciples, together with thorough training and education, 
are an urgent need of the time. No schools are so well 
qualified as our own to meet this emergency, for no- 
where else are the principles of Christianity so in- 
sistently instilled into the hearts of the pupils. 

While, therefore, neither negligence nor selfishness 
should prevent parents from giving their children the 
most complete Catholic education their means can af- 
ford, Catholic students, too, must strive to measure up 
to the greatness of the expectations entertained of them. 
Their patriotism will find its loftiest expression, during 
the months or years to come, in the conscientious fulfil- 
ment of their daily duties and in the constant approach 
to that Catholic ideal of learning and sainthood which 
constitutes the perfect citizen. Here, then, is true pa- 
triotism of the noblest kind, the patriotism most needed 
in this period of stress and storm. 


A False Economy 


66 HE valiant men ceased, and rested in Israel.” 
Shall this be the pithy summary of the history 
of American Catholics of today? The answer to the 
question depends upon the support they are willing to 
give to an enlightened and energetic Catholic press. 

The army of Sisara is gathering its chariots, as in the 
days of old, against the children of God. The convent 
inspection bills, the political attempts of Prohibitionists 
to prevent the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the cowardly blows aimed in the dark at our 
Catholic charities, the slow but certain throttling of the 
Catholic Foundling Hospital in New York and of other 
similar institutions, and the financial aid to be given 
in an indirect way to the murderous Carranza Govern- 
ment are but a few of the latest instances. How can 
Catholics be awakened to the needs of the Church, 
aroused to vigilance and stirred to activity if the only 
means of obtaining reliable information on subjects of 
Catholic interest is rejected by them? 

To begin economies at the present critical moment by 
cutting off subscriptions to Catholic papers that are man- 
fully serving the cause of the Church and continuing 
their struggle, often heroically, in the face of countless 
disheartening difficulties, must seem to sturdy Catholics 
little less than disloyalty. It would be to slay the faithful 
guardians of the flock that a handful might be saved, 
while the whole flock is heedlessly exposed to ruin. 

The thought of retrenchments is naturally uppermost 
in the mind of everyone. But the Catholic paper is 
neither a luxury nor a superfluity. It is with these latter 
we are to begin our sacrifices. The Catholic journal is 
a necessity hardly less urgent, and in some ways even 
more so, than our daily bread. It may seem trite to 
refer here to the warning of Pope Pius that churches, 
missions and schools will be all in vain if we have not 
at our command an able Catholic press, offensive as 
well as defensive in the cause of truth. Yet this fact is 
even now too little understood. Without such a press, 
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as he said in his fatherly solicitude: “All your work will 
be destroyed, all your efforts rendered fruitless.” 
Catholic journals are therefore to be reckoned neither 
as a luxury nor as a superfluity. They belong, in our 
day, to the absolute necessities of Catholic life. Souls 
might once have been saved without them, as Pope 
Pius X said, but there was then no evil press to spread 
the poison against which an antidote is now constantly 
needed. The Catholic press must not be sacrificed. 


Harried Mexico 


EXICO is still breaking the bitter bread of the 

thraldom imposed upon it by the assistance of 
the United States. The tyrant, Carranza, is working his 
arbitrary will in violation of both the natural and Divine 
law, and the people are in despair over the result. They 
had looked to us, these downtrodden folk, for sympathy 
in their struggle against men who outraged their most 
sacred rights in a manner worthy of Nero. Of sym- 
pathy they got none; it and much else went to the bandits 
to whom law and order and childhood and womanhood 
have been as the lamb to the ravening wolf. And now 
comes the climax of their disappointment: on August 31 
the United States Government recognized Carranza as 
the de jure ruler of Mexico. Thus the seal of approval 
has been set upon a ruthless tyrant by a nation so wed to 
liberty that it is even now sending the flower of its youth 
across the sea to vindicate freedom. That approbation 
is shameful enough, especially in view of the fact that 
the President of the United States had set in writing a 
promise that he would recognize no Government in 
Mexico that did not guarantee religious liberty. But 
apparently worse is to come, for men who measure their 
words with care declare that our Government is to give 
indirect financial aid to Mexico by lending Great Britain 
$100,000,000, from which the latter country will pay 
British holders of Mexican bonds the overdue interest. 
Thus the way will be smoothed for Carranza who has 
outraged religion and morality in a most offensive way. 
The Christian people of the United States are to pay for 
the extension of the kingdom of Satan on earth. But 
they will not remain inarticulate: men of various origins 
and creeds are affixing their names to a protest that will 
voice the sober judgment of citizens anxious that the 
liberty of no nation, howsoever small and weak, be 
destroyed. 


A Soldier’s Kit 


ITHIN are none of those things which the soft 
fingers of some good woman have wrought, bind- 

ing her love in every stitch. No little memorials of 
home, dear for their very triviality, are there; he who 
will bear it, treasure it, has no home except the place 
of duty, but presses forward to our lasting city, built 
near still waters in the fields of peace. But a white stone 
is in this soldier’s kit, marked five times with the sign 
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of our redemption, and vestures of silk and linen, a 
cup, and a disc of gold. Some morning as the sun is 
darkened with the rising smoke that palls the bodies of 
stricken men, the Cup shall be ruddy with the Blood of 
Christ, and on the Disc shall rest the Body of the Prince 
of Peace, who torn and broken, threw back forever the 
hosts of hell, on the bitter hill of Calvary. From that 
rude altar too, shall be gathered the Bread of Life, to 
strengthen the souls of brave men against the last great 
journey into the other world, as the soldier of Christ 
and of his country goes out to give his fellows-in-arms 
the Viaticum of the Body of Christ. 

They build better than they know, those generous 
souls who give of their worldly goods to send forth God’s 
soldiers, the Chaplains of our forces on land and sea, 
full-equipped with the arms of the King’s service. Be- 
cause of them, many a Catholic soldier will fight with 
the valor begotten of confidence, and if he fall, will go 
to God with a soul at peace. 


There on my tongue my Sacrament lies safe. 

So, God, Thy presence comes; and, though I die, 
I do not die alone. Rushingly comes 

The sound of myriad voices in mine ear 

Like falling water; and my place awaits 


Me there. 


Deprived as they may be of many things, the great 
heart of our Catholic people will not suffer our soldiers 
to lose the saving ministries of the Church. God be 
thanked, this Catholic instinct is seconded by a country 
that has never made war upon God or religion. 


Portugal and Nearer Home 


FEW weeks ago a Portuguese Bishop ruled a 

diocese which is as prosperous and as happy as 
any diocese, recently devastated by bandits, can reason- 
ably be. A man of peace, the prelate had engineered 
no plots against the mongrel junta which in Portugal 
calls itself a government. Against that puissant set 
which has made such valiant war upon old men, women 
and children, the Bishop had led no array. His offense 
was deeper. It so fell out that a young woman had 
disclosed to him her intention of consecrating her life 
to Almighty God. In this iniquitous purpose, iniqui- 
tous in Portugal, she had been encouraged by the old 
Bishop; and, although ink should pale to record it, he 
had actually “given her the veil.” It may be readily 
understood that in any republic, particularly if it is not 
a republic but a government by rascality, the fact that 
anyone, especially a young girl, should wish to serve 
Almighty God in a cloister, must needs rock the State to 
its foundation. 

What further befell the young lady is not told in the 
dispatches, but what happened to the old Bishop, and 
properly, is clear. He was sent into exile. Should he 
return, death awaits him; and at present the Portuguese 
army, or that portion which is not haggling over the 
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price offered by another mercenary, is massed on the 
border, ready at a moment’s notice to hurl themselves 
against the advance of the old Bishop. Armies may be 
powerful, but in the execution of their apostolical duties 
Bishops have a way of doing what is needed. They 
learn it from the example of the Apostles who said 
that they must obey God rather than man. Hence, 
maugre the army, one may confess to a belief that this 
venerable prelate will return shortly, perhaps in sheep- 
skins, like others of his apostolical predecessors. 

All this is what some Americans have termed “ the 
separation of Church and State in Portugal.” Let there 
be no quarrel over terms, if we can reach agreement on 
the fact. The fact is that here we have a mild example 
of the persecution of the Church by a herd of anti- 
clericals who hate Catholicism, not because they love 
righteousness, but because they are faithful servants of 
their master, Beelzebub. It is the same spirit that tears 
the crucifix from the hands of dying soldiers in France, 
and makes over their destitute children to masters whose 
chief qualification is their hatred of Christianity, and of 
the morality which it exacts; and it is the spirit that dic- 
tates the policy of official Mexico today. 

Who has forgotten the solemn anathemas hurled 
against one Huerta, lately reigning in Mexico? He 
came into court with unclean hands, it was said, his 
personal character was execrable, and hence no nation, 
unless lost utterly to decency, could treat with him. 
But it has never been said that Huerta organized a 
system of lust and murder, directed against religious 
men and women, and called it “government.” That 
iniquity was left for the bandits who now scourge Mexico, 
whose loathsome depravity has brought into that un- 
happy country a studied reign of misery more sickening 
than was ever witnessed in the worst days of stricken 
Belgium. 

It is now reported that the Holy Father has asked 
the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
to use their influence to bring this systematized murder 
and rapine to an end. The news came shortly after 
final recognition has been accorded to a Government 


whose constitution, according to an eminent non- 
Catholic lawyer, speaking at a recent meeting of 
the American Bar Association, “closes Mexico to 


the civilizing influence of the Christian religion,” and 
was written “with no other thought than its financial 
value, and the tribute that could be levied through it.” 
The times are in His hands who rules the nations, before 
whom none shall escape judgment. But how long, O Lord, 
how long! Here and there a voice has been lifted in 
behalf of Catholics in Mexico, but most of us have gone 
on in our easy ways, with no thought for men, women 
and children dying at our very doors. May we not be 
forced to drink the chalice of affliction to the very dregs 
before we learn the duties of love and mercy to all men, 
particularly to those helpless members of the household 
of the Faith. 
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Cheer Up! 

IFTH AVENUE never cleared for a nobler array 
than on the bright afternoon when the Sixty- 
ninth marched down its sunny lane. As the flag went 
by, you said with a little thrill: “ Thank God, a flag 
that has always meant freedom and fought for freedom, 
is mine,” and awkwardly your hand went to your head, 
and you stood uncovered. Deep emotion always makes 
us awkward. We Americans are ashamed of showing 
what we feel, and we felt deeply, as with a film in our 
eyes and an ache in our throats, we watched these young 
men march away to war. “ My God,” said a bystander, 
with a solemnity that removed all touch of irreverence 
from the words, and made them like ‘a prayer, “ it’s 
fierce to think of these fine young fellows marching 

straight to death.” 

It would be “ fierce,” if it were true. But it is false. 
War is not a junket; it is very much what Sherman said 
it was, and without stain is the courage of the young 
man who, knowing what war means, marches away to 
protect you and me who remain behind to pray, perhaps, 
or to criticize. But to don the uniform is not to sign 
one’s death-warrant. The great majority of these young 
men will come back to us, finer and braver than ever. 
Not one but will have learned the value and nobility of 
sacrifice for an ideal, of unswerving loyalty, of unflinch- 
ing obedience. In the homes of these men, and at the 
knees of women worthy of them, will grow up cleanly 
and bravely, filled with love of their country and their 
fellows, the boys and girls who will carry on our work, 
but more perfectly, after we are gathered to our fathers. 

These are not mere phrases. They are the truth. 
Throughout our beloved country, thousands of fathers 
and mothers, sisters and sweethearts, have sent their 
“boys ” to the camps and the trenches, with a smile that 
hid tears perilously near the surface. There can be no 
propaganda more cruel than any which strives to fill 
these hearts, which have given so generously, with the 
dread that their dear ones will never return. The war- 
statistics show that the great majority will return. Dur- 
ing the three years of the war the death-rate among 
those gallant soldiers, the Canadians, has been about six 
per cent, and as the war continues this figure shows a 
tendency to decrease. Writing in the Chicago Tribune, 
a well-known publicist, H. M. Hyde, states that the 
casualties of France, in the first year of the war, were 
rated at six per cent; in the second year, they had 
dropped to two and one-quarter, and in the last six 
months of 1916 to one and a quarter. Nor were these 
men slackers; danger was their hourly companion. Our 
people have made great sacrifices; let us not deepen them 
by forebodings, thoughtlessly expressed, but immeasur- 
ably cruel in their effect, upon tender hearts that watch 
and pray and hope. Truth and charity here unite to ban 
pessimism, and to counsel sentiments of confidence both 
in those who have left us, and in those who, remaining, 
must often bear the heavier burden. 


’ 
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Literature 


THE GRAIL LEGEND AND THE MEDIEVAL MIND 


HE Keys of Peter are still the keys to the medieval mind. 

Pertz’s epigram is still true: “ Petri Schliissel sind noch 

jetzt die Schliissel des Mittelalters.’ St. Paul’s just man lived 

by faith; only in the light of that supernatural life can we inter- 

pret the literature of that period known preeminently as the 
Ages of Faith. 

Outside the Church, as was remarked in these columns last 
week, scholars are “discovering” the medieval mind and inci- 
dentally sometimes discovering Catholics to themselves. Here 
and there may be noted an honest and purposeful effort to dis- 
engage the heart of that great literature, to realize aright its 
underlying spirit and life, and unfold in sympathetic fulness the 
ethos of that olden time. The results are often illuminating, 
occasionally ridiculous, sometimes pathetic. Among younger in- 
vestigators, the Catholic student, moderately endowed with the 
spirit of faith and fairly familiar with medieval Latin literature, 
with the liturgy of the Church and with that intellectual heritage 
that was once the common property of Christendom, is again 
often strangely impressed, even unto edification, by their grave 
and indefatigable endeavors to prove the obvious, to discover 
the self-evident and, per longum et latum, to explore rather 
patent literary affiliations which one to the manner born could 
have pointed out at first sight. With all the joy of original reve- 
lation, or something of that wide-eyed wonder that trans- 
ported the ecstatic Keats “on first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” pioneers are repeatedly stumbling on “ important con- 
tributions to knowledge” that turn out, on examination, to be 
commonplaces long accepted in the household of the Faith. 

The legendary Grail, for instance, has time out of mind been 
identified by Catholic writers with the Holy Eucharist, not only 
for their intimate historical connection but for the common prop- 
erties they possessed. To the Catholic mind, the point is so 
obvious as to need no proof or elaboration. In a recent work, 
“The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the Divine 
Comedy” (Columbia University Press), by Lizette Andrews 
Fisher, Ph.D., this affinity is worked out with much ingenuity 
and erudition. 

As is well known, in the integral Grail legend, two stories 
coalesce: one, probably of Celtic origin, “the story of a quest 
and a fated question, associated with a magic vessel produc- 
ing food and a lance dripping blood ” ; the other, “that of Joseph 
of Arimathea, his care for Christ’s body, his guardianship of the 
holy vessel containing Christ’s blood, and his mission to Britain.” 
On this problem of the fusion of two stories, Dr. Fisher pre- 
sents her thesis that “ Robert de Borron, or a writer in Latin 
prose, whose work was adapted to romantic purposes by De 
Borron, desiring to set forth the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and to establish certain local claims, combined the Celtic 
story of the quest with that of Joseph of Arimathea, derived 
from Christian legend.” 

The author has produced a work of somewhat unequal worth. 
Her reverence and sincerity are transparent, and where she 
has erred, it is evidently in good faith. The “ Mystic Vision” 
is, on the one hand, that which beholds the unveiled splendors 
of the Grail, or, again, the supernatural illumination which, by 
direct intuition or at any rate with the eyes of faith, discerns 
beneath the Sacramental Species the presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. Before discussing manifestations of the Holy 
Eucharist in literature, the author sets herself to “examine the 
evidence for the conspicuous importance of eucharistic devo- 
tion in the religious life” of the later Middle Ages, and devotes 
the first chapter to “ Transubstantiation in History, Theology 





and Devotion.” This is the weakest and least satisfactory por- 
tion of the book. It is rather superficial—got up at second hand; 
to adopt her own words in another connection, she seems almost 
“to display audacity far removed from angelic hesitation.” 
Totally misled by Harnack, still she strives to strike a balance 
between him and the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” Yet she makes 
it abundantly clear indeed that the “ Eucharist became for the 
later Middle Ages the focus of all worship as well as the su- 
preme means of grace and of participation in the divine life. 
Eucharistic devotion colored all ritual and influenced all forms 
of art. The daily Mass was the daily miracle of the presence 
of God, and was so accepted, in some sense or other, by every 
christened man,—peasant, priest, or knight.” 

Her exposition of the character and influence of Innocent III, 
his “indomitable will and personality,” and his conduct of the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran in 1215, is designed to enforce 
Harnack’s ipse dixit that the conciliar decree on the Holy 
Eucharist, containing the word “ transubstantiatis,’ (sic) was 
“the most distinctive and boldest act of the Middle Ages ”’—that 
the “ Eucharist dogma” was an “immense innovation.” 

But one fatal defect vitiates the whole investigation. Though 
not unaware of the distinction, the author tends throughout the 
book to confuse the term, Transubstantiation, with the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Real Presence, and to substitute for the 
primitive and unbroken tradition of the Real Presence as a fact 
of faith, the scholastic discussions of the manner or process 
whereby the substance of bread and wine is changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ: discussions which, without affecting 
the essentials of the Apostolic belief, rank indeed with the most 
worthy monuments of the human mind, and which, for their 
clarity and precision, finally led the Church at the Fourth Lateran 
and at Trent, to adopt Transubstantiation as the term most apt- 
ly expressing the manner in which the miraculous conversion is 
effected and the Body and Blood of Christ rendered really and 
truly and substantially present in the Holy Eucharist. 

The whole world of Patristic evidence that from Apostolic 
times the Real Presence was the inmost soul and center of the 
Church’s teaching and devotion, she ignores. It seems to her 
of no concern that the doctrine was taught and believed semper, 
ubique et ab omnibus,—though with varying degrees of open 
emphasis under the disciplina arcani, or without unseemly ob- 
trusion in public polemics when the belief was everywhere un- 
questioningly accepted, when securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
and other fundamentals, like the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
were the exclusive targets of heretical attack. The “ immense 
innovation” was not the Council’s explicit declaration of the 
primitive belief, but rather the unprecedented denial, by Scotus 
Erigena, Ratramnus, Berengarius and a few others, of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence as held by the Faithful since the 
days of Christ. 

Leaving the development of doctrine, Dr. Fisher enters her 
own proper sphere. With few reservations, the remainder of 
the book may be commended as a conclusive vindication of the 
Eucharistic interpretation of the Grail. Tracing incisive paral- 
lels between the changing forms of the Grail and the vessels of 
the Mass; between the “secret” of the Grail and the secretum 
or ancient name for the Canon; between the Earthly Paradise 
or Grail Castle and the Church whereof the Holy Eucharist is 
the corner-stone; between the celibacy of the Grail Keeper and 
the virgin priests, guardians of Christ’s Body and Blood; be- 
tween the striking miracles ascribed alike to Grail and conse- 
crated Host—such as the bleeding bread, the child or lamb on 
the altar, the luminosity of the Sacred Species, figures of Christ 
on the Cross, and the doom of the unworthy who approached 
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either Grail or Host—Dr. Fisher has established, with great 
detail and learning, her conclusion that the Grail is 

The symbol of transubstantiation, the perpetual miracle of 
the Church by which man attains to the closest approxima- 
tion possible to one still on earth to that final union with 
God which is the ultimate blessedness of man. In accord- 
ance with this theory, the quest of the Grail is the aspiration 
for mystic intuition of the miracle, a direct knowledge which 
is not faith, though faith is an indispensable condition of its 
attainment. A chosen few have achieved this sacramental 
mystic vision; they “know how God comes into the sacra- 
ment.” Others, even among the faithful, must be content 
with faith, and believe in the sacramental presence of Christ. 
As the Grail romance represents, roughly speaking, the faith 

and devotion of the people, the author next studies, though 
briefly and with less cogency, a passage in the Divine Comedy 
as reflecting the spiritual attitude of the theologians. In the 
last six cantos of the “ Purgatorio,’ the entrance of Dante into 
the Earthly Paradise and the resplendent pageant with Beatrice 
that approaches, heralded by the words that announce Christ’s 
coming in the Mass, “ Benedictus qui venit,’ suggest the pro- 
cessions of Corpus Christi with all its Eucharistic associations. 
The place of the pageant at the threshold of Paradise assumes 
structural importance, besides, in the author’s view that Beatrice 
is a symbol of the Blessed Sacrament: 

Then, indeed, is the Earthly Paradise type and pledge of 
the heavenly. The glory of both is the same; in the one, as 
runs the language of the- Mass, the “Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world”; in the other, as the Apocalypse 
declares, “the Lamb is the light thereof.” The reward of 
both is the vision of God; here below in the sacramental 
mirror, in the glass darkly; there, face to face. The euchar- 
istic vision must share the imperfection of all our vision 
here, but it is still the foretaste and earnest of that visio 
Dei to be fulfilled in Paradise, the complete illumination of 
the soul, salvation, beatitude, the goal of man. 


With such sympathy and fervor has she wrought, rising 
at times to an almost poetic glow and rapture, that ex animo 
one wishes that to the author herself might be vouchsafed the 
Mystic Vision, and with the eyes of faith, achieving the quest, 
she might realize the great Reality of which she has written so 


well. 
Georce H. Derry, Ph.D. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Epictetus: the Discourses and the Manual. Together with 
Fragments of His Writings. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes. By P. E. Matueson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College. Two vols. New York: The Oxford University Press. 

Among the philosophers of the Stoic school, the former 
Phrygian slave, whose real name we do not know, but who 
has come down to us as Epictetus, is one of the most sympa- 
thetic and, with Marcus Aurelius, one of the most popular. His 
life, known to us through the data supplied by his disciple 
Arrian, was pure and in every way superior to that of his age. 
He taught self-control, and made a generous attempt to put it 
into practice. “What is knowledge without works,” he asks. 
“We do not ask whether you have read Chrysippus, but whether 
you are just.” His moral code, far ahead of that of his age, may 
be reduced to a few brief formulas. “ Bear and forbear.” “ Were 
I a nightingale, I would sing as the nightingales do. But as I 
am a rational being, I must praise God.” Epictetus’s belief in 
God is strongly evidenced in the “Discourses” and the 
“Manual.” The idea of duty, of freedom, of the superiority of 
the spiritual over the material are expressed vigorously and 
nobly. At times we find in Epictetus an echo of the higher les- 
sons of the Gospel. 

But there are gaps in the teaching of the former Phrygian 
slave. His heart seems to be closed like that of the best repre- 
sentatives of his school to the noble passions of pity and love. 
The “ Manual,” the better known of the two works, has been 
called worthy of a Christian. It inculcates undoubtedly many a 
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virtue absolutely necessary to the follower of Christ, such as the 
love of duty, the dignity of chastity, the contempt of death. But 
it does not inculcate the active virtues of Christianity, and in 
particular it never rises to the sublime inspirations and ideals 
of charity, that noble virtue taught us by Christ. Mr. Mathe- 
son has given us a fine translation of the works of the Stoic 
philosopher. The student of Greco-Roman philosophy will be 
especially grateful for the translation of the “ Discourses” as 
these have hitherto been less available than the better known 
“Manual.” In the introduction the translator has written a 
brief but interesting sketch of “ Epictetus and His Age,” “ Epic- 
tetus and Stoicism,” his psychology and his ethical principles. 

5. ©. RB. 





Songs on Service. By Exior CrawsHay-Witiams. $0.90; 
Aldeberan. By M. Sr. Crare Byrne. $0.60; At a Venture. 
Poems by Eight Writers. $0.60; Backgrounds. By Grace Mary 
GoLpeNn. $0.36. New York: Longmans, Green & co. 

In the preface to his volume, Mr. Williams writes: “I sub- 
mit my first volume of verses to the world in the hope that, being, 
at least, inspired by actual experience it may interest some who 
read it.”” His experience in the service of the British army af- 
forded him much “local color” from Egypt; and since the war 
began, he has had close views of titanesque battles. His two 
songs, dated Ypres, 1915, are perhaps the surest pieces for praise 
in this volume. His Simla verses, which we may call vers de 
société Egyptienne, are not so healthy as the ballads which he 
has written during these years of the war. Realities have been 
lopping off the branches of sentimentality; and poets, even 
in their first volume, exhibit a steadier vision towards first prin- 
ciples in thought and ethics than are flung into prose by such 
theologians and moralists as Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy. 

The “Adventurers All” series of books which Blackwell is 
publishing give in “ Aldeberan” and “ At a Venture,” two vol- 
umes similar to the twelve which are already listed. M. St. Clare 
Byrne touches on many topics which are dear to the primal af- 
fections of mankind, and takes from old characters of legend a 
setting for some present-day observations. In the other volume 
there seems to be a conspiracy among the eight contributors to 
note the grim shadows of sublunary things. Lucy Hawkins, 
who begins the volume, finds for subject people 

5 ‘ on whose brow there meet 
Abel’s sharp anguish and the curse of Cain.” 
Fortunately, the concluding singer of the eight, Beatrice L. 
Thomas, allows her muse to look up to ultra-lunary realms: 
Man must sing at the feet of God, 
Must, though the earth should rend; 
Man must find him heart to plod, 
Labour and ascend, 
A song to meet 
His dusty feet 
And cheer them to the end. 

The little volume by Grace Mary Golden, “Backgrounds,” as a 
contribution of war-songs from England, is the best of this group 
of books. Pathos, sincere and strong, runs through the sheaf of 
songs. Her pulse has quiet patience and sweet courage; her 
words have the temper of high refinement. Her ballads have the 
art that finds worthy popularity. Not in glib irreverences are her 
phrases uttered, nor in those reeling uncertainties of versifiers, 
who live but by the ear and eye. Miss Golden is adept at making 
photographs of atmospheres such as in “ The Village”: 

Serious and silent grown, 
Listless-footed and alone, 


Wander all the village maids 
While the crimson sunset fades. 


Watchful still, the elder folk 
Find no heart for jest or joke, 
In the flaming, blood-red sky 
More than evening seems to die. 











A Manual of the History of Dogmas. By Rev. Bernarp 
J. Orren, S.J. Volume I. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.00. 

Father Otten in this, the first volume of what promises to be an 
interesting series, covers the development of dogmas during the 
Patristic age. The history of dogmas is a part of ecclesiastical 
history and as such it is a record of the development of the 
Church’s teaching, taking account of the causes of that develop- 
ment, both external and internal, and presenting the results of 
this critical inquiry. It presupposes that revealed truths are ob- 
jectively permanent and immutable. These truths, nevertheless, 
in the passing of time come to be understood more fully, and pre- 
sented more clearly. In this sense every revealed truth is a 
germ, living and growing. Its growth or unfolding is recorded 
in the history of dogmas. How pronounced is this growth may 
be seen by comparing, for example, the definitions of later coun- 
cils with corresponding statements of the same revealed truth, 
as found in the Patristic writings of the first centuries of the 
Church’s history. To follow up the various lines of thought, 
and watch the struggle toward a fuller and clearer state- 
ment is the objective point of the history of dogmas.’ It 
is clear then that the sources of the history of dogma must 
include all the records of the external and internal life of the 
Church. In fact, its field covers every phase of thought that may 
bear witness to the gradual unfolding and ultimate maturing 
of any dogma, beginning with the days of the Infant Church 
and ending only with the date when the writer of the history of 
dogmas places his findings before the world. Father Otten in 
this volume covers the period beginning with the year 100, 
and ending with the year 869. His book is well indexed and con- 
tains an extensive bibliography. G. C. T. 





The Art of Extempore Speaking. By M. Bautain, Vicar- 
General and Professor at the Sorbonne. New Edition. With 
Foreword by ANpREw D. Wuite. New York: McDevitt-Wil- 
son’s, Inc. 

Many a larger and more pretentious book has been written on 
the interesting topic with which the present volume deals. Very 
few of them, however, contain more sensible, simple and valu- 
able advice than the short chapters in which this scholarly French 
priest has so luminously analyzed the various elements required 
to make an effective speaker. Though his words bear in a more 
direct manner on the art of extempore speaking, they will be of 
the greatest help to all those who in any way are engaged in the 
difficult task of persuading their fellows by the spoken word. 

At the outset M. Bautain puts his readers on their guard 
against a misapprehension. It is evident, he reminds them, that 
extemporization can act only on the form of words and the 
general mold of the discourse. In order to speak it is necessary 
to have something to say, and that must already be existing in 
the mind or hidden away in the inner feeling and emotion of 
the orator. Ideas and conditions of the mind cannot be extem- 
porized. The author, however, makes an exception for certain 
rare cases where a passion suddenly aroused finds vehement ex- 
pression on the lips of the speaker. 

The book is well planned. In the first part the author con- 
siders the speaker, in the second the speech. Among the natural 
qualities required in the speaker he considers of the first impor- 
tance a lively sensibility, a penetrating intelligence, good sense, 
a vivid imagination, a firm and decisive will, a natural necessity 
of expansion, and finally a certain instinct which urges a man 
to speak as a bird to sing. In his analysis of the speech, its 
preparation and presentation, M. Bautain insists on a few simple 
precepts which he considers the very foundations of all good 
speaking, but which are only too often neglected. He believes 
the speech should be a living thing and should be treated as such. 
It should develop from conception to its full and normal growth 
by progressive steps and be rounded out to just proportion. He 
insists on a moral and intellectual preparation in the speaker 
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which must precede the actual work of delivery. There may be 
nothing absolutely new in these hints and precepts, but they are 
stated by the French abbé with clearness and point. There are 
no technicalities in the book to disturb the reader. The work is 
simple and practical. For all those preparing for the pulpit or 
the bar, it will be of the highest value. j ae ee 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The September Month is as usual varied and interesting 
enough for the most critical reader. There is an excellent paper 
by the Editor on “ Muzzling the Dogs of War,” a remarkably 
clear and sane discussion of some fundamental problems of the 
war. There are also some good verses, many excellent critical 
and historical notes, a story by John Asycough, an article by the 
Rev. Herbert Thurston on “The Feast of the Assumption,” 
this last brimful of the author’s curious learning. Despite the 
stress of many trying circumstances the Month is maintaining 
its high standard and should appeal to a wide circle of American 
readers. 


Douglas Fairbanks, the robust and merry “ movie-king,” has 
paused in his perilous career long enough to write an “ inspira- 
tional” book called, “ Laugh and Live ” (Britton Pub. Co., $1.00). 
In response to “the hosts of people who have written” to him 
for his recipe for happiness and success he recommends hearty 
laughing and vigorous exercise, and in nineteen short chapters 
cheerfully hammers home his gospel. Platitudes, many of them 
in italics, abound, and the discerning reader may detect here and 
there slang “without quotes.” But if all Mr. Fairbanks’ ad- 
mirers lay to heart his excellent advice on “Cleanliness of Body 
and Mind,” ‘“ Consideration for Others,” ‘“ Wedlock in Time,” 
etc., his book will do a world of good.——* Enchanted Ciga- 
rettes” (Houghton Mifflin, $0.50), is a readable little essay by 
Stephen Chalmers on the “Stevenson stories that might have 
been.” He names two score works that R. L. S. started but 
did not finish, and then muses pleasantly on those “ half-burned 
ends which we find in his ash-tray.” 





“One Young Man” (Doran, $0.75), by J. E. Hodder Williams, 
is the story of a young clerk, who forsakes mother and home 
for his country’s cause. The book gives an interesting account 
of a young recruit’s life in the trenches and behind the lines. 
The trials of life in a dug-out, the heroism required of a soldier 
in holding a forward position and the necessary sacrifice of self 
are all well depicted. Incidentally the book illustrates the utter 
unpreparedness of England for the great struggle which con- 
fronted her. The book brings out the services rendered by the 
Y. M. C. A. in the early part of the war, but it leaves the sus- 
picious taste of sectarian propaganda. “The German Terror 
in Belgium” (Doran), by Arnold J. Toynbee. The different 
sectors of Belgium traversed by the different divisions of the 
German army are treated separately, and the atrocities com- 
mitted are arranged chronologically according to the progress of 
each army. Maps of Belgium make it easy for the reader to 
follow the general tactics employed by the Germans in their 
march on Paris, and a map of Louvain gives the reader a fair 
idea of the sections destroyed in that city. There is a tone of 
fairness and a deliberate avoidance of controversy throughout, 
which leaves the decision, as far as that is possible at present, 
to the individual judgment. 





“No attempt has been made to produce a complete guide to 
public speaking” says Mr. Harry B. Bradbury in explaining the 
purpose of his little book on “The Structure of an Effective 
Public Speech” (The Sherwood Co., New York, $1.00). He 
gives the dry bones of an oration and builds up a skeleton with 
Cicero, Quintilian and Demosthenes as models. Sound logic 
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is assigned its true value and the syllogism is correctly ex- 
plained. The absence of an analytical scheme of a good “ nar- 
ration”’ will be noted, and perhaps more should have been said 
about the fonts from which the various parts of the speech 
should be drawn. “English for Beginners” (Ginn, $0.60) 
is the title of Annie Fisher and Arthur Deerin Call’s useful 
little “conversation reader and language book for foreigners 
and other beginners.” Starting with the sentence “I sit” with 
its accompanying illustration and ending with exercises in the 
use of prepositions, the text-book should enable our immigrants, 
old and young, to acquire English rapidly. Directions are also 
given for teaching the lessons. 





“Government Telephones” (Moffat, Yard), by James Mavor, 
professor of political economy in the University of Toronto, is 
a valuable addition to the literature dealing with the vexed 
problem of the ownership of public utilities. It is the result 
of an evidently fair-minded and soundly critical inquiry into 
the acquisition of the Bell Telephone System by the Provincial 
Government of Manitoba in 1908 and the State operation of the 
same until 1914. With regard to this experiment in Government 
control of a public utility the author’s conclusions constitute 
an indictment so serious and apparently so just as to read like a 
challenge to the advocates of its underlying theory. Professor 
Mavor’s findings are of special value just now when the ten- 
dency towards State-control is growing more and more popular. 
——“ Training for a Life Insurance Agent” (Lippincott, $1.25) 
is written by Mr. Warren M. Horner, who on his own confes- 
sion believes in life insurance as a vocation, not passively, but 
with a burning intensity that is almost an obsession, and who 
feels strongly that “It is not any job for a lightweight or a 
shirk.” His convictions undoubtedly led the publishers to 
choose him as the author of this addition to their training 
series “for those who want to find themselves.” It is a read- 
able handbook both of instruction and inspiration for those who 
live or would live in the world of life insurance. 





An exquisite Madonna, discovered in 1912, in a Boston attic, 
interested Rev. John J. Goldt so much that he immediately 
began a thorough investigation as to its authorship. In 
“ Raphael’s Madonna Gonzaga” (Boston, John J. Goldt), he 
proves conclusively that it is a genuine Raphael, probably the 
last Madonna painted by the artist. The technical proofs of its 
authenticity, derived from internal evidence of its richness of 
composition, characteristic marks of Raphael’s technique, and 
from the signatures concealed in the painting itself, cannot be 
disputed. The romantic wanderings of the painting, shown by 
documentary evidence, form a fascinating story. Originally in- 
tended for the Gonzaga family, it passed from Rome to Mantua, 
thence to the gallery of Charles I, of England, to Philip IV, of 
Spain, where it was attributed to Murillo. Carried from the 
Escurial by Joseph Bonaparte, it was finally transported to the 
United States, only to be lost sight of and accidentally discovered 
almost seventy-five years later. 

Among the “ Tributes to Mothers” the excellent “ Anthology 
of Mother Verse” the Houghton Mifflin Co. have published 
are Father Tabb’s “ At Bethlehem” and Mrs. Meynell’s “The 
Shepherdess,” which run as follows: 


Long, long before the Babe could speak, 
When He would kiss His mother’s cheek 
And to her bosom press, 
The brightest Angels standing near 
Would turn away to hide a tear— 
For they are motherless. 


Where were ye, Birds, that bless His name, 
When wingless to the world He came, 
And wordless, though Himself the Word 
That made the blossom and the bird? 
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She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep. 

She feeds them on the fragrart height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 
Into that tender breast at night 
“he chastest stars may peep. 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Roosevelt and Race-Suicide 
N a contest for the first page between a riot on Broadway, 
‘and Colonel Roosevelt quelling a riot at Oyster Bay, I ven- 
ture to affirm that the Colonel would win out easily. I think 
he would deserve it too, for, eliminating all other elements, the 
picturesqueness of Colonel Roosevelt in the role of quelling a 
mob would easily surpass the picturesqueness of any mob ever 
dreamed of, even by Belasco. “Well, Teddy is at it again,” 
observes the man in the street, as he picks up the Daily Scream. 
Whereat he shies at the shadow of the Big Stick, wielded by 
that aggressive gentleman, who for seven years guided the des- 
tinies of the nation, with such satisfaction to himself. It is 
only fair to add that he also won the applause of many of his 
fellow-citizens who did not regard him, in O. Henry’s expres- 
sive phrase, as “ The Great Displeasure,” prowling about the re- 

gions near the eastern terminal of the B. & O. 

Were it not for fear of Gelett Burgess, I might advance the 
timid statement that whether you agree with the Colonel, or 
profess to regard him as something just above a moron, you 
will generally end by listening to what he has to say. Perhaps 
you have heard that statement before; nevertheless, I think it 
is true. Many a dull old saw is as true as taxes. Some too 
will say, small envious persons of slight lung power and neg- 
ligible personalities, that if you are within a league of any 
place where Colonel Roosevelt is holding forth, you will listen 
perforce, unless you are deaf. I am not quite ready to accept 
this. In the course of a long life before the public, Colonel 
Roosevelt has said and written many things that will not find 
favor with the discerning, a class to which you and I, of course, 
belong. But it is also true, that many of his utterances have 
had the dignity and the worth that must gain him a respectful 
hearing, and no small amount of that auctoritas, which I take 
to mean “influence” worthily gained, and powerful because, as 
a general thing, it has been rightly used. 


STATING THE CASE 
T was St. Thomas who, in the phrase, “ prius esse quam tale 
esse,” wrote that a thing couldn’t be improved before it ex- 
isted. Seven centuries later, Colonel Roosevelt opens a vigorous 
attack on race-suicide, from the same position. “The first 
necessity in ‘bringing up the child right,’” he premises in the 
current Metropolitan, “is to produce the child.” It is admitted 
that the statement lacks novelty, that it is “ bromidic” even, 
but the insistence is that today many act as if it were untrue 
as well as old. They are of the half-educated crowd who 
“treat Bernard Shaw seriously as a social reformer,” and in- 
deed hold that they themselves are “social reformers,” whereas 
for the most part, they are either mercenaries whose moral status 
is little above that of the panderer, or wholly irresponsible per- 
sons whose baby brains have been poisoned by vice. For these 
“blatant sham reformers who in the name of the new morality 
preach the old, old vice and self-indulgence which rotted first 
the moral fiber, and then even the external greatness of Greece 
and Rome,” Colonel Roosevelt has the fierce contempt which every 
decent man must cherish. It is “profound moral delinquency,” 
he rightly believes, which makes certain married couples, other- 
wise normal, either childless, or the parents of but one or two 
children. 

In trenchant paragraphs, Colonel Roosevelt blazons the men- 
ace that threatens our own country, and shows how “ France is 
now fighting in hazard of her national existence,” precisely be- 
cause many of her people adopted violations of the natural law, 
urged upon us at home as the highest ideals of morality, by 
cranks, perverts, and plain but dangerous fools. 

. . « The root trouble is probably moral; and in all proba- 


bility the whole trouble is moral, and is due to a complex 
tissue of causation in which coldness, love of ease, striving 
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after social position, fear of pain, dislike of hard work, and 

sheer inability to get life values in their proper perspective, 

all play a part. 

These words are not spoken exclusively of France, but are 
held to be equally applicable to our own country. If men and 
women freely entering into the married state, cravenly shirk 
its obligations, then as far as can be foreseen, the United States 
is doomed to a low place in the rank of nations. In this fall, 
the spiritual degradation consequent upon this moral obliquity, 
will be a factor no less powerful than the actual decline in the 


numerical force of the country. 


A Pornt or DIVERGENCE 


U P to this point, Catholics will heartily agree with Colonel 

Roosevelt. A place of divergence is reached, however, in 
the paragraph: 

. . . Some worthless or hopelessly poverty-stricken fami- 
lies would benefit themselves and the country by having 
fewer children. I. . . will support any measures {to limit] 
the production of the unfit, after we have first taken effective 
measures to promote the production of the fit. 

There is a fallacy in the very first words. No life can be 
“worthless.” Any life, however afflicted, is worth infinitely 
more than non-existence. But the present point of inquiry is, 
“What means are to be used ‘to limit’ the production of the 
unfit”? It need not be said that the Catholic Church utterly 
abhors the use of contraceptives. As involving a deliberate per- 
version of a human faculty, she can never sanction them since 
they are forbidden by the natural law. The sole effective means 
of limitation, permitted by the Church, is continence. Further- 
more, bodily and social diseases are not the sole disorders in 
the universe. The far more terrible disorder of the soul, sin, 
must be reckoned with. Taking men and women as they are, 
enforced celibacy is full of moral dangers, and Catholic prac- 
tice therefore, facilitates both marriage and the proper use of 
marriage. 

PROHIBITION AND COUNSEL 

EVERTHELESS, with a view both to the welfare of the 

individual and of the community, the Church in certain 
cases wisely forbids marriage. But “ poverty” and “ worthless- 
ness,” taking the latter term in its ordinary meaning, make mar- 
riage neither void nor illicit. True, they may, and frequently 
do, make it decidedly inadvisable. A man incapable of caring 
for a family should not marry; but if he does, the contract is 
valid. In extreme cases, poverty-stricken families may be ad- 
vised not to increase the number of their children; they cannot, 
however, be obliged to this, and the only licit means of limita- 
tion is continence. Mental deficiency, of course, debars from 
marriage, not by ecclesiastical, but by the natural law, for mar- 
riage is a contract which the mentally deficient are not capable 
of making. No moralist will deny that the State, deriving its 
power from Almighty God and supreme in its own sphere, has 
the right to protect itself, by proper means, against the disorder 
that would arise from the undue multiplication of individuals 
“unfit” to live in society. But no violation of the natural law, 
or of the law of God, can be a “proper means.” Furthermore, 
there is something shockingly repellent, and thoroughly in keeping 
with the pagan kultur of a godless age, in the proposition to 
forbid marriage and the propagation of children, simply because 
the intending parents are “ poverty-stricken.” ‘“ The poor have 
so many superfluous children,” wrote Dr. O’Malley in an article 
contributed last year to America, “that the little ones are half- 
starved; therefore do not see to it that they are fed, but make 
their mothers victims of a base passion, and there will not be 
any little ones to feed. What a pecuniary saving for the State!” 
And every Catholic will heartily sympathize with this eminent 
physician when he says: “The most helpless idiot, if baptized, 
is as far above a non-existent child as St. Bridget is above a 
Committee on Birth-Control, but even if it were not, what right 
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would that fact give to any man to prevent life?” To give 
up sin will do far more for the community than any man-made 
set of canons, forbidding Bridget and Patrick to marry because 
their entire worldly possessions consist of a cabin and a pig, 
or because neither can read, or because their physical constitu- 
tions have been weakened by starvation and hard work. 


Evit 1n Every Point 


O good, personal or communal, moral or economic, will bless 
4 perversion. It was not a Catholic priest, nor even a pro- 
fessional moralist, but. an experienced physician, Dr. Howard 
Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, who has written that “all 
meddling with the sexual relation to secure facultative sterility 
degrades the wife to the level of a prostitute.” In these days 
when men like Robie, for instance, sometime Fellow at Clark 
University, can teach that in certain instances, perfectly normal 
couples are justified in this “meddling,” and then proceed to 
suggest methods which cannot but break down “the moral 
fiber” of all who use them, it is time for some plain speaking. 
Whatever economic gain may result, and I cannot see that even 
in this sphere there is a profit, is more than counterbalanced 
by the moral degradation of the individuals concerned, and 
through them, by degrees, of the community. For the shock- 
ingly low level thus sought and obtained, will not be confined, 
generally speaking, to the marital relations. A liar is not 
necessarily a thief, and a man who betrays his country may be 
kind to his wife but we trust neither the one nor the other, 
ior we rightly feel that men who have thus broken down the 
moral barriers, admit no sanction but that dictated by self-in- 
terest 
Whosoever offends in one offends in all, is wisdom from on 
high. The procession through a faithful round of duties is 
rudely broken, when man falls so low as to tamper with the 
sacred springs of life. Surely, we are not working for the ad- 
vancement of our country by promoting, even in isolated in- 
stances, practices of perversion which lead by their very nature 
to the suicide of the race, nor are we providing for an upright, 
thrifty and honorable generation, when we induce potential par- 
ents, rich or poor, to the performance of acts which shame our 
very nature. 
SoME PosITIVE MEANS 


Sp ATHOLICS will not be minded to reject any licit means of 

suppressing this horrible plague, and in its field, no ex- 
ception can be found to Colonel Roosevelt’s indictment of race- 
suicide. But we must find the basis of our argument in the 
tact that what Dr. Kelly terms “meddling,” is a violation of 
the law which an all-wise and avenging Creator has written in 
man’s nature. 

Yet the Catholic sociologist cannot rest in this conclusion. In 
the spirit of Jesus Christ who bade us “first seek the King- 
lom of God, and all these things shall be added to you,” he 
would strive to spread the Kingdom of God, the reign of Jesus 
Christ in all hearts, by a vigorous Faith that proves its vitality 
by its works. Catholics therefore must hold as sacred their 
obligation of training their children to appreciate the beauty of 
angelic purity and of continence, impossible to man unaided, 
but possible through grace. Hence the importance of turning 
the mind of the child to God, from whom is our strength, at 
the earliest possible moment. Nor can we neglect the natural 
virtues, and the aids which the community, as well as the par- 
ents, can and should afford. If the “moral fiber” of our chil- 
dren is to sustain them in the fight against evil, they must be 
taught, as St. Paul says, to deny themselves in many things, 
to face and conquer, not to shirk, the tasks of their daily lives. 
Therefore, must Catholics, and all right-thinking men, condemn 
the educational “softness” of the day, calculated to turn out 
weak, nerveless, flabby ne’er-do-wells, yielding to every passing 
whim, passion or emotion, simply because they have never been 
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taught the necessity of self-control, even if that control costs 
blood. 

Furthermore, in a wider sense, we must extend the Kingdom 
of God upon earth by forcing, through legal enactment if neces- 
sary, the general payment of a wage which will enable men not 
merely to live, but to live, as Leo XIII has written, in a man- 
ner that befits the dignity of human nature. Some approach 
to this condition would do far more to promote early marriage 
and fruitful marriage, and to check dishonesty, violence, to- 
gether with prostitution and other forms of sexual disorders, 
than the most elaborate plans designed by university profes- 
sors, who have plenty to eat and a secure roof over their heads. 
No doubt the influence of want in the promotion of immorality 
has been overrated, but there is a world of wisdom in the words 
of “Dulcie,” O. Henry’s poor little shop-girl, a heroine indeed: 
“TI wonder if you’d be so snippy and superior, if you had to 
live on five dollars a week?” 

Justice First 
OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S plan of tax-exemption for par- 
ents may or may not be feasible, which in ordinary lan- 
guage means that if our legislators so wish they can make it 
practicable, or if of a contrary opinion, may regard it as un- 
constitutional class legislation. But justice comes first; that 
secured, it may be opportune to talk of prizes and exemptions. 
As far as legislation is concerned, what is most needed is a 
sincere and persistent effort so to reform economic conditions 
in this country, that every man of ordinary thrift and energy, 
may find it possible to marry, to support a family, and to live 
in comfort, and not, as one laborer has expressed it, “just a 
little bit better than a country hog and not near so good as a 
prize hog.” 

A huge undertaking? Perhaps, but not nearly so huge as 
many think it. At all events, it is far easier than the task of 
bringing order out of that chaos to which industrial injustice is 
bringing this country of opportunities which would be un- 
equalled, were they not reserved for the few. War teaches many 
things. Perhaps it may teach us the wisdom of seeking in our 
industrial relations, as in all else, first the Kingdom of God. 

Paut L. Brakety, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
Is Latin Dead? 
T is not always possible to assail an editor in his sanctum 
sanctorum, and accuse him of a non sequitur; but when the 
editor of a certain popular monthly in his September issue de- 
clares that “the Latin language is as dead as Julius Cesar,” it 
is evident that he has created a casus belli. If his words are 
bona fide, then do they reveal a condition of non compos mentis 
so far as that statement goes, and afford another reason why we 
might wish things to be in statu quo ante bellum, though dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori. 

However, notwithstanding the ipse dixit of the editor, one is 
loath to believe that the Latin language has been numbered 
among the fallen in the great war, or that it is even in articulo 
mortis. It seems to have possessed itself of the waters of life 
for which Ponce de Leon sought, and to have a remarkable 
faculty for rejuvenation. It tells others, memento mori, but 
appears to be immune itself, as it bears its message from Cal- 
vary down to the dying on the European battle-fields, anno 
domini 1917, while terra firma trembles as it did on the day that 
the Cross was set up as a sign unto all nations. Nolens volens, 
the editor must acknowledge that his ex parte statement lays on 
him the onus probandi. 

Daily, ante meridiem and post meridiem, that magazine, no 
doubt, receives letters with enclosures representing so much 
per annum, and it probably reckons on realizing a certain 
per centum, per capita, from its constituency. Doubtless its 
editor is a college man and has tender recollections of his alma 
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mater and its custos rotulorum. Frequently each month he 
places his imprimatur upon accepted manuscripts. One might 
labor on ad infinitum in an effort to show him how common are 
latinisms to the daily life of even this commercial age. But one 
forbears undertaking the magnum opus and would fain adopt 
instead the multum in parvo method. 

One can do this most readily by putting down a line or two 
of Latin which is two thousand years old, and a line or so of 
English, which was in common use only eight hundred years ago. 
The latter shall be first. 

Daoa hig ferdon, oa comon sume oa weardas on oa ceastire, 
and cyodon oaera sacerda ealdrum ealle og oing oa oaer 
gewordene waeron. 

That was English much less than a thousand years ago. Evi- 
dently English is not a stable quantity. The above lines may 
not be understood by any reader, however intelligent and well 
instructed, unless he has enjoyed the unusual advantage of a 
special study of the English language. They might almost truly 
be said to be “as dead as Julius Cesar,” but here are those 
unintelligible lines translated back into the Latin from which 
they originally borrowed the sentence: 

Quae cum abiissent, ecce, quidam de custodibus venerunt 
in civitatem, et nuntiaverunt principibus sacerdotum omnia, 
quae facta fuerant. 

Which of the two does the editor find easier to read? Pre- 
sumably both he and hundreds of his subscribers can read the 
Latin version with a certain degree of fluency, whereas it is 
doubtful if one in ten thousand could make head or tail of the 
“English” version. It lacks universal and durable qualities. 

But the editor is arguing that if a universal language is to 
be agreed upon it would “be wise to choose one which is alive 
now.” 

To-day, it must be conceded, Latin is as dead as Julius 
Czsar. Greek has been more fortunate. Greek is the legiti- 
mate successor of classic Greek, and though believed to be 
accented differently, is easily comprehensible to one who has 
mastered ancient Greek at the university, so as to be able to 
read it with tolerable fluency. 

Most certainly modern Greek may be called the legitimate suc- 
cessor of ancient Greek, if present day English may be called 
the legitimate successor of the English of eight hundred years 
ago. But if there has been any tactual succession in the transi- 
tional English of the past eight hundred years, why are not the 
languages of Latin America, France, Belgium and Italy, also the 
legitimate successors of the Latin? Doubtless because they can- 
not be the successors of a language which continues to live and 
move and have its being in daily affairs. 


TuHeE INFLUENCE OF LATIN 

D OES our editor realize the influence of Latin on the English 

language? In his brief editorial, quoted in part, he ap- 
parently could not avoid employing eighty-two words derived 
directly from the Latin. That editorial gave me the impulse to 
make a random test with Webster’s unabridged dictionary. I 
chose progressively seven pages at random beginning respec- 
tively with the words armadillo (Spanish), “ childhood,” “ epu- 
lary,” “lappaceous,” “ port,” “quick-scented” and “ subtleness.” 
This imperfect test showed that on the seven pages there were 
altogether 471 words, aside from their definitions, of which 121 
were derived from the Latin and only nine from the Greek, 
while several Spanish and French words had been adopted which 
were not taken into account. 

Dr. Albert S. Cook, who does ample justice to the English in 
the “English,” has written: 

“In all copious dictionaries of the English language, the words 
of other than purely English origin constitute three-fourths of 
the whole vocabulary,” and states further: “‘ Those which be- 
long to literature, science and art, which express abstract ideas, 
and the subtle variations of thought are, in the main, of foreign 
and chiefly Romanic origin.” 
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Livine LatTINn 


IS very mention of the word “university” should have 

caused our editor to reflect, perhaps to ruminate. Uni- 
versities are by no means scarce in these days, and one may ask: 
“Who is able to read Greek with ‘tolerable fluency’ who is 
not able to read Latin with fluency?” 

But Latin is not confined to universities. It is studied and 
read in most colleges, academies and high schools, Protestant 
and secular as well as Catholic, while in hundreds of seminaries 
throughout the world Latin is the language of the daily text- 
book, recitations and scholastic disputations. Latin not only 
lives in its children, termed the Latin languages, but lives with 
them, more universal in its use than any one of them. How 
then can it be called a dead language? In his argumentum ad 
hominem the editor creates a crux criticorum which finds a 


speedy solution in the aphorism, Humanum est errare. 
E, L. Witmor. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Maryknoll’s First 
Mission Band 


ROM Maryknoll comes the cheering news that its seminary 
for foreign missions will soon be able to send forth the 
first apostolic mission band trained in its halls. “ Paving the 
way for the young missionaries, their Superior, the Very Rev- 
erend James Anthony Walsh, has started for an extensive tour 
of the Far East, to visit friends of many years, to come into 
personal contact with conditions in the mission field, and to 
gather data useful in his work of training missionaries.” Father 
Walsh is one of the founders of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America. His purpose is, at the close of his tour, 
to visit Rome and receive from the Sacred College of Propa- 
ganda the definite field for Maryknoll’s activities. His return 
to this country may therefore be followed immediately by the 
departure of the first mission band for their labors in pagan 
lands. “Coming, as it does, at the end of Maryknoll’s period of 
preparation, the departure of Father Walsh will stand as an 
historic event in the chronicle of Catholic America’s work for 
the pagan field afar.” 
The Chaplains Aid 
Association 

HE Chaplains Aid Bulletin for September gives an outline 
of the work of the Chaplains Aid Association since the 
outbreak of war. The demand for its service may be seen from 
the list of shipments sent from the office of the Chaplains Aid, 

580 Fifth Ave., New York, and chronicled in the Bulletin: 


To one navy yard: 100 rosaries; 100 scapular medals; 100 
assorted pamphlets; 100 “Army and Navy Prayer Book”; 
100 catechisms. To one army post: 100 rosaries; 300 
“Army and Navy Prayer Book”; 200 scapular medals; 
200 small crucifixes; 20 magazines. To another: 700 “ Army 
and Navy Prayer Book”; 700 scapular medals. To still 
another: 200 rosaries: 200 scapular medals and 200 “ Prayer 
Book.” One of the shipments for the battleships was of 
500 “ Army and Navy Prayer Book”; 200 scapular medals; 
1 small ciborium; 1 box of candles; and another was of 500 
“Army and Navy Prayer Book” and 500 scapular medals. 
Large quantities of religious articles were also given to the 
chaplains of the New York regiments. 

Nor has the Association been forgetful of our Catholic 
soldiers in France. As soon as General Pershing’s troops 
went to France we sent to Chaplain John J. Brady, Fifth 
Marines, Somewhere in France, 2,000 of the “Army and 
Navy Prayer Book ” ; 2,000 pamphlets and 1,000 rosaries. Later 
the Association sent with Chaplain Feinler, Twenty-sixth 
Infantry, U.S.A., a similar number and still later with the 
Rev. Joseph Pontur, sent under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus, hundreds of rosaries, prayer books, scapular 
medals and a full chaplain’s outfit. The Association keeps 
in touch with the chaplains in France. To meet the spiritual 
needs of the soldiers there it must ask the continued sup- 
port of the Catholics of America. 
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In addition to this work for the soldiers and sailors, the Asso- 
ciation has furnished twenty-two chaplains with chaplains’ kits. 
As the Bulletin pointedly remarks: “ Many ask if the soldier 
has a sweater to warm his body. ... Many toil for hours on 
material comforts. Will they fail to do their part in dispensing 
spiritual comfort? We should work for the Red Cross; we 
should also work for the Cross of Christ whose Sacrifice has 
given to the former its message of mercy and help.” 

Head of Capuchin Order 
Visits United States 
HIE Minister General of the Capuchin Order, the Most Rev. 
Venantius Lisle-en-Rigault, recently made his canonical 
visitation of the Capuchin monasteries in the United States and 
Canada. According to the Franciscan Herald, he was a fellow 
student of Poincaré, President of France, at the college of 
Bar-le-Duc, studied law at the University of Paris, and later 
gained renown as a barrister attached to the Court of Appeals 
at Paris. He entered the Capuchin Order in 1889, and when 
later he was chosen Provincial of the Province of Paris it was 
his fortune to defend his monastery of Nantes against a judge 
who had been one of his comrades at the University of Paris. 
The Franciscan Herald describes an interesting ceremony as 
observed in the reception given him at St. Francis’ Monastery 
in Milwaukee: 

The friars met him at the entrance of the church and 
escorted him to the sanctuary, where the prescribed prayers 
were said. Thereupon he took his place before the high 
altar, and each friar, kneeling before him promised him 
obedience and received the miraculous cross of Brindisi 
to kiss. This, an heirloom of the Order and always in pos- 
session of the Superior General, was borne by St. Lawrence 
at the head of the Christian armies when he led them to vic- 
tory in two crusades against the Turks some 300 years ago. 
The General addressed the Milwaukee Tertiaries in English. 

He likewise speaks German, Spanish and Italian, besides his 
mother tongue. He was born in the now famous diocese of 


Verdun. 


‘ The Leprous Spot 

ORMONISM has apparently been stirred into new activity 

* by the war. Reference has already been made to its propa- 
ganda in various sections of our land. So far is the country 
from having remedied the evil that the leprous spot has spread 
and is sinking deeper. The Salt Lake Telegram, “ Utah’s inde- 
pendent newspaper,” has found the time ripe for publishing a 
series of articles in open defense and exaltation of polygamy. 
“The possibility of a return to polygamy,” writes Mrs. Susa 
Young Gates, “after the world war, to replenish the world’s 
manhood and to insure unmarried women against celibacy, is 
particularly interesting to descendents of the pioneer Mor- 
mons.” The author is a daughter of the Mormon leader, Brig- 
ham Young, and was herself born into a family where there were 
nineteen wives. With unexampled effrontery she tells us that 
“Great men have ever been great polygamists, legally or il- 
legally. And inferior men will always shrink from doubling 
domestic burdens.” The fact that some men have brutalized 
themselves is no reason why this vice should receive general 
religious sanction under the Christian dispensation. The tolera- 
tion for a time extended to polygamy has been forever with- 
drawn by Christ. In roseate language Mrs. Gates describes the 
“romance” of woman in polygamy: 

Courtship never quite ceases with such. For the pleasing 
endeavor to charm on the part of the conscientious but nat- 
ural daughters of Eve is prolonged into the white mist of 
age for the polygamous wife. And the honest, if sometimes 
mistaken, effort of the husband to live up to the various 
ideals of his wives around his uncertain pedestal remains 
while life endures. Talk of romance in monogamy ! When 
the human equation becomes a polygon imagine the increased 
opportunity for novelty and emotional display! 


Can this degradation of woman, we marvel, be seriously advo- 
cated in the public press of America? Yet such “stuff” is 
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printed as “good copy.” Men and women, we are told, must 
first render themselves worthy of the high privilege of polygamy, 
which can be practised successfully “as a religious sacrament” 
only. “ Polygamy is the privilege of the gods; the scorn of the 
clod.”. Thus Mrs. Susa Young Gates surrounds with a halo 
of romance and righteousness what in Christian times is nothing 
more or less than the nameless scarlet sin. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Letter 
on Army Chaplains 
RITING to the Knights of Columbus, Colonel Roosevelt 
cordially agrees with them upon “the urgent need for 
additional chaplains.” He furthermore makes the statement that 
had his services been accepted he would have chosen a Catholic 
priest as his chaplain at Headquarters : 
If I had been allowed to raise the division of volunteers 
which Congress authorized me to raise, and had I been given 
a brigade as I requested, I should have appointed as Head- 
quarters Chaplain, Monsignor Vattmann, a retired chaplain 
of the Regular Army, and a member of your Church. He 
is by birth a German, but he is as straight an American and 
as good a citizen as is to be found in this country. I know 
personally of the admirable work done by various Catholic 
chaplains last year on the Mexican border, including my 
friend Father Joyce, of the Regular Army. I am absolutely 
certain that over in Europe the Catholic chaplains will do 
the same kind of admirable work that they have done in 

Mexico. One of the two or three greatest and most heroic 

figures of this war, is that of the great Catholic ecclesiastic, 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium. 

Mer. Vattmann, to whom Colonel Roosevelt refers, was the 
first chaplain of any denomination to be made a major in the 
United States Army. A special vote of Congress and Senate 
was at the time required to raise him to this position. Though 
in his seventy-seventh year he is at present engaged as military 
chaplain of one of the largest forts in the country. He entered 
the United States Army forty years ago and has seen service 
of every kind in our various wars, including our conflicts with 
the Indian tribes. Colonel Roosevelt had notified him of the in- 
tention to chose him as Headquarters Chaplain. 





Work by Local Churches 
for Enlisted Men 
SERIES of recommendations of practical utility for the 
Catholic clergy and laity is made by the Committee of the 
Churches on War Work. Each parish is urged to carry out the 
following suggestions in regard to its enlisted men and their 
families : 

(1.) That every local church have its honor roll, properly 
framed and hung in a conspicuous place, with the names of 
all its soldiers and sailors inscribed thereon. (2.) That 
everything be done to honor these men when they go, and 
when they return. (3.) That the churches provide mem- 
bership cards to be sent to the men, indicating if possible 
membership in the church, the congregation, or homes of 
the church. (4.) That regular correspondence be kept_up 
with these men by the pastors or by a Committee on Cor- 
respondence, and that these letters be as newsy as possible. 
(5.) That the women of the church get together to prepare 
packages for the men, to include knitted goods, clippings, 
papers, dainties and other articles. These packages should 
be sent not only at Christmas time but at regular intervals. 
Women from the households of the soldiers should be in- 
vited to assist. (6.) That pastors and Sunday schools give 
special attention during the war to the families of enlisted 
men, in order to assist wives and mothers, and to provide 
against juvenile delinquency. The committee advises fre- 
quent visitation in homes, careful shepherding by pastors 
and teachers, development of club activities during the week 
to keep children interested and off the streets, and watch- 
fulness against truancy. 

The regular correspondence suggested above commends itself 
likewise for its spiritual value in keeping the men true to their 
high religious ideals, while nothing could be of greater impor- 
tance, both materially and spiritually, than the recommendation 


contained in the last point. 





